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CHAPTER XLIX. 


IN the snowy dimness of the winter’s 
| dawn Donovan crept back to his lodgings, 
after reporting to the “Captain” that 
his work was done, balancing in his mind 
| the question, how it was possible for him 
to keep his pledge and inform Joyce of her 
4} lover’s safety without risk to his own life. 
i, Meanwhile, Frank was putting distance 
i} between himself and all he held most 
} precious in life. The whole thing, looked 
' back upon, seemed to him like some wild, 
melodramatic dream in which he had lain 
quiescent while another man had played 
his part. 

The over-night—the brilliant evening 
party, the tumult of expectant joy in his 
heart—had been real enough to him, nota 
doubt ; the common-place life beginning to 
stir in the wintry streets was real enough 
also, with its suggestions of work-a-day 
squalor and grinding misery. But this 
#, midnight interlude, which linked the bril- 
} liant over-night with the squalid dawn, 
seemed less like a bit of his own actual 
experience than a fantastic nightmare, 
whose grip had set his brain rocking. 

The bruises with which he was covered 
literally from head to foot, the ugly red 
rims round his wrists, the Irishman’s 
coarse great-coat were, however, evidences 
not to be disregarded of the reality of the 
experience of the past few hours. With- 
{ out them he might easily enough have 
| believed that his memory was playing 

tricks with him, and have gone about his 

day’s work as usual. 
He felt terribly shaken. 
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air of the morning, though it steadied his 
nerves somewhat, could not work miracles; 
some little vigour it put into him, although 
scarcely of the quality he was accustomed 
to have at command. It was a relief to 
him that he was compelled to keep moving ; 
an enforced inactivity at that moment he | 
felt might have annihilated what little 
reasoning power was left to him. 

He had made no outward sign to Ned 
how hard hit he had been by the weight 
and suddenness of his mischance. He was 
not disposed to set up moan over it now ; ¥ 
as a matter of fact, little power for moan- 
ing seemed left to him. His thoughts were | 
all one confused, incoherent whirl, in which 
the events of last night mingled oddly 
enough with the earlier occurrences of the 
day. The only fact which he seemed to | 
realise distinctly was that he was to go | 
into hiding somewhere, skulk away from 
the notice of men as though he were a | 
criminal eluding justice. And this part of 
the compact he set himself scrupulously to 
fulfil, 

He felt faint and giddy still. He would 
have been grateful enough for a stimulant 
of any sort. He looked enviously at the 
working men getting their early breakfasts 
from the itinerant coffee vendors, But he |; 
dared not run the risk of getting a cup for | 
himself. Then the snow began to fall. 
His teeth chattered, and he shrank from 
the north-easter in a way that seemed to ; 
him unaccountable. : 

When he reached the Great Northern ! 
station, an early train was about starting 
for the North. He had only time to get ; 
his ticket. He chose a well-filled compart- 
ment, wisely reasoning that in a crowd he ‘ 
would be less likely to attract attention. 
One of his fellow-travellers chanced to be a 
British workman of “advanced” democratic 
opinions. These he proceeded to air for 
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the benefit of those about him. More 
than once he appealed to Frank for con- 
firmation—or the reverse—of his political 
notions. Frank’s replies must have been 
given in odd, incoherent tones, for the 
British workman turned to his companions 
and openly expressed his opinion of the 
gentleman’s condition. Then he addressed 
Frank again, advising him in kind, fatherly 
fashion to get home as soon as possible 
and “sleep it off.” 

He little knew, good man, how grate- 
fully Frank would have welcomed the 
power to lie down in some quiet corner, 
and in heavy sleep toss into oblivion the 
whole hideous drama of over-night ! 

Three times he had to change trains on 
his way to Dundee. At each of these 
stoppages he contrived to get refreshments 
for himself, of which he stood greatly in 
need ; without which, indeed, he could 
scarcely have arrived at his journey’s end. 

About nine o’clock at night he reached 
Dundee, with head burning, limbs aching, 
and thoughts, if possible, more chaotic than 
before, with his long day of rapid travelling. 
The bustle of the town bewildered him. 
The quay seemed one msss of moving 
heads, dancing lights, deep shadows, ring- 
ing bells. To his fancy everyone seemed 
staring at him, and he could not divest 
himself of the feeling that presently some- 
one would come up, lay a hand upon his 
shoulder, and tell him that, in spite of all 
the fine precautions he had taken, every- 
one knew who he was. He slunk away 
from the busy thoroughfares, engaged a 
night’s lodging in a quiet street leading off 
the quay, borrowed a razor, and with a 
more unsteady hand than he had ever in 
his life owned to before, shaved off his 
moustache and whiskers. 

Then he went out once more, trying his 
hardest to collect his thoughts, and plan 
step by step his temporary exile. He 
bought a portmanteau at one shop, which 
he filled with some necessary articles of 
clothing at another. Among other articles 
he purchased a low-crowned felt hat, 
rightly judging that his present hat showed 
somewhat incongruously against the Irish- 
man’s rough great-coat. 

Then he returned to the quay, and pro- 
ceeded to make cautious enquiries as to 
out-going vessels. 

He scarcely realised his own identity as 
he went about these things. It was for 
him an altogether remarkable experience 
to be skulking in corners, shunning men’s 
eyes, giving a false name, drawing his hat 


low over his brow, turning his coat collar 


as high as it. would go; in fact, doing the 


best that lay in his power to elude every 
sort of observation. It would not have 
required a very strong stretch of his ima- 
gination to have persuaded himself that 
he had, in very truth, committed some 
crime, and was doing his utmost to escape 
the hand of justice. 

Before he betook himself to his night’s 
lodging he ascertained that two or three 
small steamers were on the point of sailing 
for the Faroe Fishing Banks.* In one of 
these he contrived to secure a berth, It 
was of a better build than most of the out- 
going boats, and promised a quick passage. 
It was fitted with a large square tank in 
the middle for the purpose of bringing back 
live cod for the London market, and the 
Captain, a Norwegian, readily consented at 
Frank’s request, to take a day’s journey 
beyond the fishing banks to Light Island, 
when he understood that he might put his 
own price on the passage. But best of all, 
at least for Frank’s chance of a snccessful 
disguise, was the fact that the boat was to 
sail at sunrise the next day. 

His night’s rest in his quiet lodging of 
necessity was brief ; also of necessity it 
was troubled. Hideous dreams peopled it 
with all sorts of terrors. Now he was 
a murderer or some other criminal en- 
deavouring to escape into hiding. Now 
it was Joyce who was trying to save him 
from prison ; now it was he who was 
trying to save Joyce, for it seemed to him 
that she had shared in his crime; and 
through it all the noisy, bustling quay 
figured as background, with lights swing- 
ing; crowds of heads; bells ringing; per- 
petual shoutings, jostlings, and confusion. 

He woke, with a groan and a great start, 
about two hours before daylight, gathered 
together his few belongings, and hastened 
on board the little steamer. 

Once on board, the inevitable physical 
reaction set in, He hid his face in the 
narrow dark berth assigned to him, and 
worn out with the heavy mental and 
physical strain he had endured through 
the past forty-eight hours, collapsed utterly. 
He felt himself alike incapable of thought 
or movement. With but brief interludes 
he slept at least half-way across the rough, 








* The author desires here gratefully to acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to Sir Wyville Thomson, author 
of ‘‘ The Depths of the Sea,” and tothe anonymous 
author of ‘“‘Some Faroe Notes,” in the May number 
of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,” for their graphic des- 
criptions of the Faroe Isles. 
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wild stretch of ocean which lay between 
Dundee and the Faroes. If the boat had 
added one to the nameless wrecks which 
the hurrying tides were busy burying 
under their swollen loads of tangly sea- 
weed, Frank would have gone down 
knowing nothing of that passionate longing 
for one more glimpse of loved faces, one 
more clasp of loved hands, which makes 
the bodily agony of poor drowning souls 
by comparison a thing of naught. 

As the boat neared the Shetlands, how- 
ever, youth and a gond constitution, under 
the kindly influzuce of the sea-breezes, 
began once more to assert themselves. 

He collected his thoughts together and 
strove to look the inevitable fairly in the 
face. He strove even to make the best of 
it, buoyed himself up with hope, and forced 
himself to believe that Ned’s sturdiness of 
purpose to escape from his thraldom was 
not for a moment to be questioned. Ned 
would not shirk his share of the bargain, 
he assured himself, and he (Frank) had no 
wish to shirk his. Ned’s last words, “ My 
life is in your hands now, sir,” were not 
words to be lightly forgotten. Of course, 
the man wouldas speedily as possible get his 
freedom, redeem his promise, and release 
him from his miserable exile, 

These were the whisperings of his hopes. 

The Shetlands passed, and the Faroes in 
sight, however, other thoughts not quite of 
so bright a hue came to him. He stood 
on the deck, leaning over the side. The 
steamer was flying along easily before the 
wind, with but little steam on. It was a 
bright winter’s day, the white foam came 
dashing into his face with every plunge the 
boat made in the waters. The wind had a 
touch of ice in it. It seemed to tell tales 
of Norwegian glaciers and fiords ; brightly- 
dressed, yellow-haired maidens; rough 
fisher-folk, strong-handed, sea-roving Norse- 
men. 

Frank recalled with a pang one happy 
half-hour when he and Joyce had been dis- 
cussing their wedding-trip together, and 
she had said, in her usual gay, frank 
manner: “ Now, if it had only been July 
instead of December, how delightful it 
would have been to have packed a knap- 
sack and ‘ made tracks,’ as the Americans 
say, for the land of the midnight sun !” 
And he had promised her, that the very 
first summer holiday they took together 
should be in that delightful region. Here 
was he, well on his way to the Northern 
latitudes, but it was scarcely in the holiday 
spirit he had contemplated. 





The more he thought over things, the 
more discontented he grew with them. 
Why had he not arranged matters more 
definitely with Ned, and when he as 
good as gave his word not to send letter 
or message to Joyce, why had he not stipu- 
lated that she should be informed of his 
hiding-place, so as to be able to send letter 
or message to him ¢ 

Looked back upon now, his midnight 
interview with Ned seemed so hurried and 
confused that everything that ought to 
have been done had been left undone. -It 
would have lightened the gloom of this 
dreary exile—would have turned it by 
comparison into a holiday—could he have 
looked forward to a line from Joyce telling 
him how things went with her, what 
sort of a stand she might make against 
Buckingham’s insolence and her mother’s 
foolishness. 

For foremost among his anxieties, natu- 
rally enough, was the thought that this 
man was left free now to act according 
to the dictates of his audacity. 

Frank had no wish to underrate Joyce’s 
courage or strength of will, but he knew 
how limited her knowledge of the world 
was ; and what feeble weapons, after all, a 
woman’s courage and strength of will were 
when opposed to the unscrupulous villany 
of a man like Buckingham. 

“There'll be a heavy day of reckoning 
for him—the scoundrel, when once I get a 
chance,” Frank muttered, shading his eyes 
with his hand, and momentarily shutting 
out the bright seascape of dancing waves 
and winter sky. 

A sailor touched his arm, and offered 
him a glass wherewith to get his first 
glimpse of the Faroes, Frank put it on 
one side without a word of thanks. It 
seemed to him he would see enough and 
to spare of the Faroes before he had done 
with them. There they were, straight in 
front of him, treeless, sunless, their soft 
colouring and bold, fantastic outlines loom- 
ing dimly out of a shrouding veil of clinging 
silver mist. He looked across the roughly 
dashing waters of the Sound, which rolled 
between him and Light Island, where the 
tall, round light-tower showed like some 
ghastly monument to the dead, and for 
the first time the whisperings of mutinous 
discontent with his own ethics made them- 
selves heard in his heart. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, “in the 
name of common sense, can it be expected 
of me to hide myself from my fellow- 
creatures like some escaped felon dodging 
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the hangman just to save the life of a man 
who, no doubt, in the eyes of the law, has 
forfeited it a hundred times over ?” 

Common sense held her peace. Possibly 
the matter was alittle outside her domain; 
but honour and gratitude joined voices to- 
gether, and in chorus preached his duty to 
him. They did it simply enough, too, 
just repeatng his own promise over again in 
his ear: ‘I shall simply be a dead man, 
Ned, till you give the word;” and the 
question was settled at once. 


CHAPTER L, 


Tuus, when the hue and cry after the 
missing man was at its loudest; when 
Ned, like some hunted hare, was so sore 
beset with actua! pressing dangers, that he 
dared not trust himself to give a thought 
to Joyce’s by one degree less urgent neces- 
sity; when Mab was striving her hardest to 
attain the seers gift; and Joyce was 
looking longingly at widow’s weeds and 
tombstones; Frank, on his sea-bleached 
rock, was fighting with might and main to 
preserve a fortitude, which, in the circum- 
stances, fell little short of the heroic. 

Although it was veritable midwinter, 
and King Fog reigned supreme, it was a 
matter for congratulation, that by com- 
parison with the general run of winters 
in these Northern latitudes it was mild in 
the extreme. Of necessity, Frank’s life 
among these uncultured, though kindly 
islanders, promised to be a rough one, 
and climate became of proportionate im- 
portance, 

Light Island, by comparison with Stro- 
moe—the island on which Thorshavn, the 
capital, is built—was a desert. Its 
population, all told, was but a feeble com- 
pany, consisting of the old Jighthouse- 
keeper, and his children of a second and 
third generation. 

Frank’s intercourse with the people was 
at first naturally much restricted. He 
knew scarce a word of Danish; they had 
but little English at command. The few 
idioms they knew had come down to them 
strongly flavoured with Scotch, from the 
old Jighthouse-keeper’s Scotch wife. She, 
poor soul ! had been gathered to her fathers 
in the preceding year, and had been 
borne over-sea for burial in a Faroe 
whaling-boat to one of the Shetland Isles, 
where lay her dead kith and kin. Old 
Christian, however, the deaf-mute, lived 
on to trim the lamps of the light-tower ; a 
task which had been assigned to him by 





the Lag-Thing, or Faroe Parliament, some 
twenty years previously. Not once in all 
those twenty years had he been known, 
through illness or any other cause, to fail 
in his trust. Day after day did the old 
man make his way up the rough ladder 
into the round tower, there to watch out 
the long hours of the dreary winter's night, 
or the short golden ones of the summer 
night, which, in truth, had not much of 
night in them after all. 

This round white tower, whose light fell 
athwart the sunken rock, was built on the 
very edge of a jutting headland, which 
stood nearly two thousand feet, without 
break or so much as an outstanding ledge, 
above the sea. A plain, straight, awful 
fall of rock it showed from above or 
below. 

The light, like the tower, was of primi- 
tive construction, and was fed by the whale 
oil which came so readily to hand in these 
islands. Of late years, however, since the 
toppling over of the pinnacle of the Monk 
Rock into the sea, it had been supple- 
mented by a somewhat modern contrivance 
—a metallic reflector, which threw a 
parallel beam of light on the sunken rock. 
An apparatus—an arrangement of glass 
prisms—had been erected on a beacon on 
this sunken rock. This caught the beam 
of light and refracted it, giving the appear- 
ance of a flame springing up from the rock 
itself. 

On his first arrival Frank threw himself 
heartily, if a little spasmodically, into the 
pursuits of the islanders. A man must do 
something with his days, even thovgh they 
may consist but of eight hours at their 
longest. So in turns he fished, he trapped 
sea-fowl, or mended hoats or nets. 

After a time, however, this lighi-tower 
saw more of him than did any one of the 
grass-covered huts. He speedily made the 
calculation that two thousand feet of rocky 
height with forty feet of tower superadded, 
could command a noble view of the sweep 
of ocean which separated Faroe from the 
British Isles, and consequently of every 
northward-bound vessel. 

Henceforward the old deaf-mute became 
almost his sole companion, if, that is, a 
deaf-mute who can neither read nor write 
can be dignified by such a title. 

Three low cottages, roofed with growing 
turf and huddled on a sheltered inland 
ridge of rock, sufficed for the little colony. 

The good, kindly souls accepted with- 
out question Frank’s statement, that he 
had made their island a place of assigna- 
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tion with a friend, who would shortly cross 
over from England or Scotland. 

They made him heartily welcome to one 
of their huts, set apart for him the warmest 
corner by their peat-fire, and treated him 
to the best of the frugal diet they had at 
command—rye-bread, whale-meat, wind- 
dried sea-fowl, disdaining so much as to 
look at the English coin he ventured to 
tender in acknowledgement. 

Among its scanty furniture the one room 
of the light-tower numbered an ancient 
telescope. It did little more than double 
the range of the naked eye; but that even 
was again not to be despised. The old 
man, as he came heavily up the ladder with 
his oil-can, would find Frank with a sigh 
putting on one side the ricketty old thing 
for the night ; and, long before the sullen 
red flush of the winter's dawn gave him 
warning that the night watch was ended, 
Frank would come springing up the ladder 
two steps at a time, eager to take up his 
post once more. 

It made a pathetic picture—that drowsy 
old man nodding in his wicker-chair over 
his knitting-pins, with dumb lips, and ears 
locked against every sound, noisy or gentle, 
jubilant or sad ; and that eager young one, 
with senses strung to highest pitch by an 
expectancy so intense that it was near akin 
to agony. 

Facing the old man was another wicker 
chair, high-backed like his own, and, like 
his own, blackened with age and the smoke 
from the peat-fire. On it lay a pair of 
rusty knitting-pins and a ball of sheep’s 
wool. That was the chair whereon the old 
wife had sat keeping him company through 
the long night-watches, and that was the 
last scrap of work wherewith her thin, 
feeble fingers had busied themselves. To 
this chair the old man’s eyes would lift 
dreamily at times. In it no doubt he read 
a page of past history, or, perhaps, a line 
or two of blessed hope for a future meeting 
—who could say ? 

Facing the young man was the sweep of 
ocean without a sail, and sky without a 
cloud—a great impassable barrier between 
him and all he held most precious in life— 
a wide desolate blank, which pained his 
eyeballs to scan, and made his brain sick 
with its staring emptiness. 

That was on bright, keen, frosty days. 
But when the north-east wind set in, and 
brought with it rolling masses of formless 
vapour, which compacted into one solid 
wall of fog, everything was changed. A 
great wonderful hush seemed to fall alike 





on sea and land ; it was as if some mighty 
power had held up its finger to all creation, 
imposing a sudden, awful silence, Even 
the rush and swirl of the waves at the base 
of the rock sounded muffled and far away ; 
the cry of the gair-fowl came distant and 
stifled. 

High np in that round tower; cut off 
from the land; shut away from a glimpse 
even of sea or sky ; dense, dun fog every- 
where ; with never a book within reach, nor 
a soul with whom to exchange a thought, 
it was no wonder if Frank at times found 
it difficult to realise his own identity. 

“Great Heavens!” he cried aloud once 
in the extremity of his impatience, “‘a man 
might as well be shut up alive in a tomb at 
once and be done with it !” 

It mattered very little whether he cried 
loud or whether he cried low. That old 
deaf-mute, with the knitting-pins in his 
hand, never moved a muscle nor bent the 
ear towards him. 

It seemed as if Heaven itself had grown 
equally hard of hearing; as if that great 
dense wall of fog were playing the part of 
sounding-board to him, throwing back his 
cries in his teeth. 





MORE OMENS AND QUACKERIES. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


HORSE-SHOES are surrounded as it were 
with a halo of superstition, and in all times 
an awe seems to have been felt of them. 
Where, however, to begin with an account 
of them and where to end, is a matter 
somewhat difficult to decide, the subject 
being so rich in folk-lore. It is considered, 
even in the present day, particularly lucky 
to find a horse-shoe that has been lost ; 
and a horse-shoe nailed over a door is said 
to be effectual in keeping out the Evil One 
and his earthly satellites witches and 
warlocks. This superstition possesses a 
firm hold in many rural districts, and may 
be seen in the horse-shoes that are nailed 
over stable and other doors. The prin- 
cipal gateway at Allahabad, India, is thickly 
studded with horse-shoes of every size and 
make. There are hundreds of them nailed 
all over the great gates, doubtless the offer- 
ings of many a wayfarer, who has long since 
finished his earthly pilgrimage. It has 
been suggested, and apparently with some 
reason, that in ancient Pagan times the 
horse-shoe may have been a recognised 
symbol in serpent-worship, and hence may 
have arisen its common use against all 
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manner of evil. The resemblance is 
obvious, more especially to the species of 
harmless snake which is rouaded at both 
ends, so that head and tail are both ap- 
parently alike. The creature moves back- 
ward or forward at pleasure; hence the old 
belief that it actually had two heads, and 
was indestructible, as, even when cut into 
two parts, it was supposed that the divided 
heads would seek one another and reunite. 
It stands to reason that in a snake-wor- 
shipping community such a creature would 
be held in high reverence. Even in Scot- 
land various snake-like bracelets and orna- 
ments have been found, which seem to 
favour this theory, and at a very early 
period both snakes and horse-shoes seem 
to have been engraved as symbols on sacred 
stones. We hear of the latter having been 
sculptured not only on the thresholds of 
old London houses, but even on the ancient 
churches in various parts of Great Britain. 
They are constantly nailed upon houses, 
stables, and ships, as a charm against 
witchcraft, in Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and especially in Cornwall, where, 
not only on vans and omnibuses, but some- 
times even on the grim gates of old gaols, 
we may find this curious trace of ancient 
superstition. Aubery, in his “ Miscel- 
lanies,” says: ‘‘ Under the porch of Stain- 
field Church, in Suffolk, I saw a tile with a 
horse-shoe upon it, placed there to hinder 
the power of witches, though one would 
imagine that the holy water would have been 
sufficient.” The charm of the horse-shoe 
lies in its being forked and presenting two 
points. Thus Herrick, in his “ Hesperides,” 
gays : 

Hang up hooks and shears to scare 

Hence the hag that rides the mare, 

Till they be all over wet 

With the mire and with the sweat ; 

Thus observed, the manes shall be 

Of your horses all kept free. 

Even the two forefingers kept apart are 
thought to avert the Evil Eye, or prevent 
the machinations of the lord and master of 
the nether world. The pentacle, or seal of 
Solomon, is supposed to possess great 
powers, as being composed of two triangles 
presenting six forked ends, and, therefore, 
called pentacle erroneously. Mr. Timbs 
states that when Monmouth Street was a 
fashionable locality of London, it was noted 
for its number of horse-shoes nailed over 
the doorways or on the sills. In 1813 Sir 
Henry Ellis counted seventeen here; in 
1841 there were six; in 1852 the number 
had increased to eleven; and since that 
time their number has declined to nil 





Nelson, it is said, had great faith in the 
power of the horse-shoe, and one was 
nailed to the mast of his flagship “ Victory.” 

“Lucky Doctor Jones” attributed the 
success of his fever powder to his finding a 
horse-shoe, which he adopted as a crest 
upon his carriage. At the gate of Meux’s 
Brewery, Tottenham Road corner, and on 
the trappings of the horses of the estab- 
lishment, a horse-shoe is very conspicuous. 
The lucky belief in the horse-shoe may have 
led to its adoption as the ornamental part 
of a scarf-pin. 

Mr. Moule tells us of a very curious 
superstition which prevails in Java and in 
China, answering in some measure to our 
practice of nailing horse-shoes over stable 
doors. The following reference occurs in 
“ Leland’s Letters” : ‘‘ It is, as all the world 
knows, considered lucky to find a horse- 
shoe, but I picked one up just as I set foot 
on the track. I am assured by the most 
experienced sorceresses and witches among 
the people, that of all others a shoe found 
on a race-track, but especially on the 
Derby, is a talisman of most potent power. 

t is explained that ‘perhaps one of the 
horses running lost the race by losing the 
shoe, and so you'll get the luck which he 
lost.’” 

Who has not heard of the ominous 
“Flying Dutchman” and the devastation 
he has wrought amongst shipping? And 
yet comparatively few know the origin of 
the story. Here it is: About three hun- 
dred years ago, more or less, when the 
Cape of Good Hope was in the hands of 
the Dutch, a vessel sailed from that place 
bound for Europe. The ship was caught 
in one of those dreadful storms which are 
so frequent off the Cape, and the passen- 
gers and crew saw no hope in safety except 
in immediately returning to port. They 
went to the Captain in a body, and im- 
plored him to put the ship about, and 
make the best of their way back again 
before it was too late. The Captain’s name 
was Vanderdecken, and he was one of 
those obstinate, daring, and blasphemous 
skippers who, because they set at defiance 
all the courtesies of life, are supposed to be 
best qualified to do battle with the winds 
and waves. Vanderdecken received the 
panic-stricken deputation with a volley of 
oaths, and told them, “that rather than 
put back he would beat about there until 
the Day of Judgement.” 

The story goes that the vessel, with all 
hands, was lost; but that in stormy weather 
the phantom of the vessel can be seen 
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beating about until the Day of Judgement. 
It is further said that any vessel meeting 
with this phantom ship is doomed ; in fact, 
is never more heard of. How Vander. 
decken’s exact words have come to be 
known, seeing that his ship and all hands 
were lost, I do not pretend to tell. Doubt- 
less, if the origin of the story could be 
traced at this distance of time, it would be 
found to have originated in the ‘‘fo’e’s'le” of 
some of our merchant or man-of-war’s men 
in times gone by. 

Says one who has been amongst cabmen 
a great deal, ‘“‘a cat crossing in front of a 
‘night-hawk’s’ outfit is considered bad 
enough to dwarf the whole night’s business ; 
but a white cat means utter demoralisation 
for the night. Some Jehus immediately 
begin to drink in order that they may 
forget the apparition of the white cat; and 
when a night-hawk is visited with the 
delirium tremens, he does not see snakes 
like the ordinary sufferer, but hundreds of 
white eats crowd before his vision. A 
driver of an all-night hack never puts his 
left foot on the wheel first in getting on 
the box, because he thinks it bad luck; 
and nothing can induce him to open the 
door of his cab or carriage with his left 
hand. If a shoe becomes loose on one of his 
horse’s feet, that’s a bad omen, and causes 
the driver to believe that some bad luck 
is in store for him. When the moon is 
shining brightly, and a dark cloud sud- 
denly hides it from view and causes dark- 
ness to settle on the streets, the ‘hawk’ 
grows suspicious. If his first passenger 
happens to be a drunken man with a torn 
umbrella, that is considered good luck, and 
a sign that rain will be plentiful and busi- 
ness good. Some will not eat during the 
night, lest it bring bad luck ; others believe 
that the lighted stump of a cigar, picked 
up after it has been thrown away by a 
well-dressed man and quickly smoked, 
brings good luck. The majority of them 
will gladly carry an actress or actor free, 
believing that the profession are harbingers 
of good fortune. Many believe that they 
have to turn their horse a certain number 
of times before they will catch a customer. 
Nearly all are great card-players, and 
believe that if they are lucky at cards they 
will be lucky on the streets, and vice 
versa,” 

At Wardle Hall, an ancient mansion, 
about seven miles from Manchester, there 
is said to be askull with a history attached 
to it. Mr. Thomas Wardle, who visited 
the house at the close of the last century, 





says there is a tradition that, “if removed 
or ill-used, some uncommon noise or dis- 
turbance always follows, to the terror of the 
whole house. Yet I cannot persuade myself 
that this is always the case ; but some years 
ago I and three of my companions went to 
visit this surprising piece of household 
furniture, and found it as above-mentioned, 
and blanched white with weather that 
beats upon it from a four-square window in 
the hall, which the tenants never permit to 
be glazed or filled up; thus to oblige the 
skull, which they say is unruly and dis- 
turbed at the hole not always being open. 
However, one of us who was last in com- 
pany of the skull, removed it from its 
place into a dark part of the room, and 
there left it and returned home. But the 
night but one following, such a storm of 
wind and lightning rose about the house as 
tore down some trees and unroofed out- 
houses. We hearing of this, my father 
went over a few days after to see his 
mother, who lived near the hall, and was 
witness to the wreck the storm had made. 
Yet all this might have been stopped had 
the skull never been removed; but withal it 
keeps alive the credulity of its believers. 
What I can learn of the above affair from 
old people in the neighbourhood is that a 
young man of the Downes family, being in 
London, one night in his frolic vowed to 
his companions that he would kill the first 
man he met. Accordingly he ran hissword 
through a man immediately, a sailor by 
trade. Justice, however, overtook him in 
his career of wickedness, for in some while 
after, he being in a riot upon London 
Bridge, a watchman made a stroke at him 
with his bill, and severed his head from his 
body. ‘I'he head was enclosed in a box, and 
sent to his sister, who lived at Wardley, 
where it hath continued ever since.” 

In the West of England the fortunes of 
children are believed to be much regulated 
by the day of the week on which they are 
born. Here is a rhyming adage on the 
sunject, common to all parts of the country | 
but to Tavistock in particular. 

Monday’s child is fair of face ; 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace ; 

Wednesday's child is full of woe ; 

Thursday's child has far to go ; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving ; 

Saturday’s child works hard for a living ; 

But achild that is born on a Christmas Day 

Is fair, and wise, and merry, and gay. 
Sunday is excluded from the list, probably 
because the composer of the rhyme could 
not find a sufficiency of words to fit in 
nicely. 
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In equally as poor verse the following 
lines inform candidates for matrimony 
which are the best and worst days in the 
week for marrying. The ancient quackery 
is, I may add, firmly believed in in some 
parts of England and Wales. Sunday, it 
will be observed, is again not included in 
the list of days; hence, I presume, it may be 
taken that there is no luck, good, bad, 
or indifferent, attendant upon Sunday 
weddings. 

Monday for health, Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for crosses, Friday for losses, 
Saturday no luck at all. 

A broad-sheet belonging to the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, warns those about 
to marry in the following terms : 

Who marrieth a Wife vppon a Moneday, 

If she will not be good vppon a Twesday, 

Lett him go to ye Wood vppon a Wenesday, 
And cutt him a Cudgell vppon a Thursday, 

And pay her soundly vppon a Fryday ; 

And she mind not, ye Divil take her a Saturday, 
That he may eat his Meat in peace on ye Sunday. 


In the Harleian MSS., in the British 
Museum, the following ancient bogey will 
be found : 

Yf Chrystemas Day on Thursday ke, 

Of wyndy wynter se shalle yee, 

Of wyndes and weders all wrecked, 

And harde tempestes strong and thycke, 
The somer shal be good and drye, 

Cornys and bestes shal multyplye, 

That yere ys good landes to tylthe ; 

And kynges and prynces shal dye by skylle. 
What chylde that daye borne bee 

He shall happe ryght well to the, 

Of dedes he shal be good and stabylle, 

Of speeche and tonge wyse and reasonabylle. 
Whoso the day any thefte abowte 

He shal be shente wythoutyn dowte ; 

And i sekeness on that day betyde 

Hyt shalle son from the glyde. 

Over and over again persons have. pro- 
phesied the end of the world on certain 
fixed days, and under a combination of 
certain circumstances ; but the only effect 
of their prophecies has been to prove the 
truth of the Yankee saying, that it is never 
safe to prophesy until you know. There 
has recently been unearthed another of 
these predictions, this time by the greatest 
quack that ever lived — Nostradamus. 
Persons disappointed in the non-falfilment 
of Mother Shipton’s prophecy— 

The end of the world shall surely be 

In eighteen hundred and eighty three— 
began to pin their faith to this, delivered 
in the year 1566. This famous wizard 
Says : 

When on St. George’s Day the Crucifixion, 

And Jesus’ Rising on St. Mark’s Day fall ; 


And John the Baptist bear him, great affliction 
Upon the world shall come, the end of all. 





This combination has twice occurred since 
the introduction of the New Style, and the 
world is still alive. The first of these two 
occasions, however (1815), did, strangely 
enough, bring the end of the world about 
—the end of the Roman Empire, which 
died in name and in fact in the Treaty of 
Vienna, and never until then. As the 
Roman Empire claimed, at one time, to be 


\the empire of the world, Nostradamus, 


were he alive, might claim to have been 
more successful than any other prophet of 
the world’s end on record ; and the strange 
coincidence is well worth noting amongst 
the chronicles of such curiosities. The 
same idea, with slight variations, is pre- 
served on an old stone tablet in the church 
of Obermund, near Trevori, in Germany : 
* When Mark shall bring us Easter, and 
Anthony shall sing praises at Pentecost, 
and John shall swing the censer at the 
Feast of Corpus Domini, then shall the 
whole earth resound with weepings and 
wailings.” The Anthony referred to is the 
Saint Anthony of Padua, and this also co- 
incides with Whit-Sunday. 

One of the most picturesque of flowering 
shrubs, the hazel, is, or was, held in but 
poor repute, having the name of being too 
intimately connected with the black art. 
Beautiful though it is, and pungent though 
its odours be, there are those who see in it 
nothing but power of unlawful enchant- 
ment, and trust to its divination to inform 
them where water exists underground. 
For some time this superstition dropped, 
but has been revived latterly. The hazel 
is called “The Rod of Jacob,” ‘The 
Twig,” and ‘The Divining Rod;” and 
recent correspondence in the newspapers 
has proved that, whatever may have been 
the truth about the “Twig,” belief in its 
power is still very prevalent. It has been 
used not only to find water, but to detect 
thieves and murderers. In 1719 John 
Bell was travelling across Asia, and fell 
in with a Russian merchant, who told 
him of a custom among the Mongols. 


The Russian had lost some pieces of cloth, | 


which were stolen out of his tent. The 
Kutuchta Lama ordered the proper sieps 
to be taken to find out the thieves. One 
of the Lamas took a bench with four feet, 
and after turning it in several directions, 
at last it pointed directly to the tent where 
the stolen goods were concealed. The 
Lama was mounted across the bench, and 
soon carried it, or, as was commonly be- 
lieved, it carried him to the very tent, 
where he ordered the cloth to be produced. 
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The demand was promptly complied with, 
for it was in vain to offer any excuse in 
such cases. When a man walks round 
with a “witch hazel-rod” in his hand to 
find out where to dig his well by the 
twisting or deflection of the rod, or worse 
still, when on the faith of its movement he 
digs for buried gold, he deserves to be 
exiled to the Black Forest to the com- 
panionship of those people who, during 
a thunderstorm, take refuge under a twig 
of hazel hung over the door, believing that, 
so protected, the lightning will be power- 
less to harm them. There are extra- 
ordinary virtues enough actually existing 
in the vegetable kingdom, so that none 
need have recourse to the imagination to 
find more. 

According to Dr. Griisse, an indefatigable 
investigator of matters mysterious, Castle 
Rodenstein, near to Darmstadt, was once 
inhabited by a knight who was the terror 
of his neighbours, and passed all his time 
hunting, and never bestowed a thought 
upon the fair sex. On one occasion the 
Palatine gave a tournament, to which he 
invited all the knights resident on the 
Rhine, the Necker, and the Maine. Von 
Rodenstein made his appearance, looking 
very magnificent, unhorsed every adversary, 
and received the prize from the hand of 
the noble Lady Marie von Hochberg, with 
whom he at once fell desperately in love. 
She readily became his wife, and for some 
time they lived happily together in Castle 
Rodenstein, when one unlucky day he 
became involved in a quarrel with one of 
his neighbours. He was already tired of 
the calm enjoyments of domestic life, and 
the opportunity of a return to his old 
habits was by no means unwelcome, In 
vain did his wife, who undoubtedly thought 
that matters might be amicably settled, 
entreat him to abstain from broil and 
battle ; in vain did she fling herself on her 
knees before him, and implore him, for the 
sake of herself and her child yet unborn, 
not to leave the castle. He coldly thrust 
her aside, and rode off on his courser with 
all possible speed. Almost immediately 
afterwards the poor lady gave birth to a 
child and died. At night, while the knight 
lay in ambush near Schnellert, watching 
for his enemy, he saw a white figure 
approaching him from his own castle. 
Taois was the spectre of his wife, who, 
bearing her child in her arms, reproached 
him with her death, and told him that he 
was doomed to wander about as the herald 
of wars in Germany. Not long afterwards 





he was mortally wounded in a skirmish, 
and died in Castle Schnellert, in front of 
which he has since made his appearance 
whenever a war is about to break out. 

The following table of comets, and of 
the events by which they have been suc- 
ceeded, shows that the popular belief that 
comets predict remarkable events is not 
altogether unreasonable. Before Christ, 
480, Battle of Salamis; 431, Peloponnesian 
War; 331, Battle of Arbela ; 43, Death of 
Cesar. Anno Domini 1, Birth of Christ ; 
62, Earthquake in Achaia and Macedonia ; 
70, Destruction of Jerusalem; 79, Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, which caused the 
destruction of Herculaneum ; 337, Death 
of Constantine ; 400, Invasionof Alaric, in 
Italy ; 813, preceded the death of Charle- 
magne ; 877, Death of Charles-le-Chauve ; 
999, preceded the disasters and terrors of 
the year 1000; 1066, Conquest of England 
by the Normans; 1223, Death of Philip 
Augustus; 1264, Death of Urban IV. ; 
265, preceded the death of Manfred, King 
of Naples; 1273, Accession of Rodolph 
of Hapsburg; 1293, modified character 
and conduct of Koublai Khan, founder of 
the Tartar domination in China; 1454, 
Taking of Constantinople ; 1500, Irruption 
of Tartars in Poland, famine in Swabia, 
and expedition of Charles XIII. in Italy ; 
1516 announced the misfortunes of 
Munster, under John of Leyden, invasion 
of the Turks in Hungary, civil war in 
Switzerland, plague in England, invnda- 
tions in Holland, and an earthquake in 
Portugal ; 1556, Abdication of Charles V., 
1560, Death of Francois II. of France; 
1572, Massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
death of Charles IV.; 1577, King Sebastian 
made an unfortunate expedition into 
Africa, where he lost his life; 1580, Epi- 
demic in Italy and France; 1793, Execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. in France ; 1804, 
Downfall of the Empire; 1811, Birth of 
the King of Rome; 1820, Napoleon con- 
sidered the appearance of this comet a 
sign that his dissolution was at hand ; 
1858, the attempted assassination of the 
Emperor of France by Orsini, and the 
Italian War; 1861, Inundation of the 
Danube, American Civil War, earthquakes 
of Guatemala and Rhodes, death of Prince 
Consort, the new Kingdom of Italy, 
emancipation of Russian Serfs, death of 
the Sultan of Turkey, and the end of Rome 
as a Power. 

The Romans augured from the entrails 
of birds, dreams, stars, sortilege, etc., and 
should a bird of good omen perch on their 
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standard, or fly over or near their army, it 
was esteemed favourable. On the contrary, 
if a crow or @ raven was seen, it was 
deemed unlucky, and they would not 
venture to do battle that day. Cesar 
believed that he should die on the day on 
which, in fact, his end came ; but, to come 
nearer home, we shall discover that fore- 
bodings and omens were believed by heroes 
and philosophers, poets and divines. The 
illustrious Nelson had a strange presenti- 
ment of his death on the day of the Battle 
of Trafalgar. Napoleon believed in the 
propitiousness of his star; aud at the period 
of his dissolution, on the fourth of the 
month in which he expired, the Island of St. 
Helena was swept by a tremendous storm, 
which tore up almost all the trees about 
Longwood by the roots. The eighth was 
another day of tempests, and about six 
o'clock in the evening, Napoleon expired. 

When our first Norman King landed on 
the shores of Britain, he slipped and fell ; 
but being of a superstitious turn of mind, 
was careful to turn the accident into an 
auspicious omen, by declaring it to be 
symbolic of his seizure of the land. 

Sheridan had an aversion to begin any- 
thing on a Friday ; Mozart imagined that 
he was composing his own requiem (which 
was the case) when he was composing one, 
at the request of a stranger, for a lady ; 
Dryden predicted the accident which befel 
his son, and the year of his death, When 
Henrietta Maria was but an infant, Bar- 
barino, then Nuncio in France, paid a visit 
of congratulation to the Queen Mother. He 
found the lady despondent, and regretful 
of the fact that the royal child was not 
a boy. The gallant, equal to the occasion, 
said : 

* Madam, I hope to see this, though your 
— daughter, a great Queen before I 

ie.” 

“And I hope,” replied the Queen, “ to 
see you Pope.” 

It was only in after years, within a short 
time of each other, that the two events, 
the marriage of an English Queen and the 
elevation to the Popedom of Urban the 
Eighth, fulfilled the prophecies that 
had been so complimentarily spoken. 
Byron believed in the unpropitiousness of 
Friday. Henry the Fourth several times 
remarked to his friends the day before his 
death: “I think I-shall die soon.” Swift 
foretold that he should die insane, 

Sir Matthew Hale also predicted the day 
of his death, which was verified. The 
ominous presage of his fortunes to Brace 





is too well known to be related here. 
Bacon, Johnson, Walton, and many others, 
believed in such things ; and, although out 
of place, it may not be amiss to mention 
that as Cooke, the Solicitor-General, was 
beginning to open the pleadings at the 
trial of Charles the First, the King gently 
tapped him on the shoulder with his cane, 
crying, ‘‘Hold! hold!” At the same time 
the silver head of the cane fell off and 
rolled on the floor. 

A gipsy told the King, “A dog will one 
day howl at Hampton Court, and then 
the kingdom will want a King;” and she 
added : ‘‘a dog will die in this palace one 
day, then the kingdom shall be restored 
again.” Thedog that howled was a favourite 
of King Charles; the dog that died be- 
longed to Cromwell. On hearing of the 
death of his dog, Cromwell, who had heard 
of the prophecy, said: “ The kingdom has 
departed,” and the next morning died. 

When George the Third was crowned a 
large emerald fell from his crown; during 
his reign America was lost to us. 





CRANNOGES. 





Wuat is a Crannog? The word is docu- 
mentary ; in a State paper, dated 1608, 
about the surrender of certain rebel clans, 
we read, in the strange spelling which, for 
some occult reason, was always used by 
Scotch officials: “the haill houssis of 
defence, strongholdis and cranokis in the 
yllis perteining to thame and their foir- 
saidis sal be delyveret to his Maiestie,” 

These cranokis were the Irish crannoges, 
islands mostly artificial in lakes or lochs, 
with fortified dwellings upon them. One 
reads in the “ Lady of the Lake,” how one 
of these was saved from capture by the 
energy of “ Duncraggan’s widowed dame.” 
The whole passage in Canto vi. is in Scott’s 
best style. Moray and his “Saxons ” have 
driven’ the Highlanders through the 
Trosachs to the shore of Loch Katrine. 
There Moray spies out the crannog : 


See! none are left to guard its strand 
But women weak that wring the hand. 


My purse, with bonnet-pieces store, 
To him who’ll swim a bowshot o’er, 
And loose a shallop from the shore. 
Lightly we'll tame the war-wolf then, 
Lords of his mate and brood and den. 


A spearman at once throws off his 
armour and swims across, amid the cheers of 
his friends and the raging yells of the moun- 
taineers ; but, just as he has touched the 
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bow of one of the boats, the widow stabs 
him. A note tells us that such an event 
did take place in that very spot, not indeed 
at the time when Scott describes it, but 
when Cromwell was invading the country. 
A party of his troops were in that same 
way foiled in their attempt on Loch 
Katrine Isle, and, losing heart, went off 
without another effort. When the same 
Cromwell was in Ireland, crannoges made 
a better stand against him than most 
castles. Thus the O’Hagans held out two 
years in Inis O’Linn (the Isle of the Pool). 
The English (say the Annals of the Four 
Masters) dammed up the lake and turned 
another stream into it, so as to flood the 
isle ; but the garrison lived in their upper 
rooms, though some of them were killed by 
cannon. One man, attempting to swim 
over, had his legs broken. At last the 
enemy departed ; but their provisions fail- 
ing, the garrison soon after burned the place 
and went off. Where it was worth while, 
Cromwell’s people had better ways of 
attacking an island fortress than by swim- 
ming over. Ross Castle, in Middle Lake, 
Killarney, the stronghold of the O’Donog- 
hues, made a desperate stand against 
General Ludlow, and was deemed so im- 
portant that the English actually managed 
to get gunboats up from Dingle Bay, along 
the unnmavigable River Laune, and to 
frighten it into surrender by thus fulfilling 
an old prophecy. 

The most detailed account of a siege of 
one of these crannoges occurs in Sir Henry 
Sydney’s letter to Elizabeth, dated Drogheda 
(or Tredagh, as it wasthen spelt), 1566,nearly 
a century before Cromwell’s war. Sydney 


was fighting the O'Neil, and he heard | 


from a spy, one T. Pettiplace, that, “ for 
castles he trusteth no points thereunto for 
his safety, as appeareth by the razing of 
the strongest castles of all his countries, 
and that fortification that he only dependeth 
upon is in sartin ffreshwater loghes in his 
country, which from the sea there come 
neither ship nor boat to approach them. It 
is thought that in ye said fortified islands 
lyeth allhis plate which is much, and money, 
prisoners, and gages.” Sydney, therefore, 
“with the Marshal Francis Agarnde, 
Jaques Wingfield, and the rest of the 
captains and soldiers, each man in his call- 
ing as willing to serve your Majesty as ever 
I saw ucen, issued out of Drogheda, and, 
marching towards Ardmach (Armagh), 
camped by a logh, in which was an island, 


and in the same, by universal opinion and | ) 
report, a great quantity of the rebels’ goods ' of Spain. 





and victuals kept, only without guns, not 
greatly strong as it seemed, but hedged 
about, and the distance from the main not ° 
being passed five score yards.” The 
soldiers, and the gentlemen adventurers 
from the Welsh marches, “being none 
of the army, but come over to serve this 
journey,” were very eager for the plunder, 
“which was granted to them”—on the 
principle of selling the bear’s skin before 
he was taken — “I the Deputy making 
choice only of such as could swim. Never- 
theless, there was prepared for them’ a 
bridge which floated upon barrels, where- 
upon they went but disorderly, for many 
more went than were appointed.” This 
extra weight half sank their “ bridge” or 
raft, in such sort that the fireworks they 
carried with them miscarried, and they 
were unable to burn the stockade, This, 
“being bearded with stakes and other 
sharp wood, was not, without extreme diffi- 
culty, scaleable,” and just as several of the 
gentlemen had gained the top, one of them, 
Edward Vaughan, was pushed back with a 
pike, and, “falling besween hedge and 
bridge, being heavily armed, was drowned, 
albeit he could swim perfect.” Two others 
were likewise drowned and three shot; 
and the unexpected resistance so daunted 
Sydney’s men that “unhurt they returned 
upon the bridge to the land.” 

The closing words of the letter threw 
light on the relations between Elizabeth 
and her servants. Her “ statecraft” was 
carried to such a point, that even her - 
Deputy was not free from surveillance. 
He knew that spies were about him, ready 
to practise for their own advantage and his 
hurt on the Queen’s jealous disposition, 
and so the poor man wrote: “ We treat of 
this trifle thus largely to your Most Excel- | 
lent Majesty, least some malice or ignorance 
might inform the same contrary to the 
truth ; and as many of us as were at the 
journey by these our letters affirm this to 
be the truth, and the whole truth, of that 
fact.” 

Poor Sydney! How disgusted Lord 
Wolseley would have been had dispatches 
of that kind, backed up by all his subordi- 
nates, been required of him! That, indeed, 
is one reason why “good Queen Bess” was 
so badly served ; and why all her Irish wars, 
after bringing indescribable desolation on 
the island, and disappointrent to each 
successive Deputy, ended in failure; and 
why, in the same way, she let half the 
Low Countries slip back into the grasp 
She never wholly trusted 
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anyone. Poor woman! her early life was 
not calculated to make her trustful; its 
hardships, also, no doubt, tended to make 
her niggardly—another reason for her ill- 
success. 

Leicester—ruining himself in Holland, in 
the effort to keep in soldierly trim the 
ragged regiment of “ paddy persons,” at 


| whom the Dutch laughed so unmercifully 


—was matched by Deputy after Deputy in 
Ireland, paying the troops out of his own 
purse, and hoping to recoup himself by a 
grant of Ulster or Munster land. 

But Imust come back to my crannoges. Of 
these the Desmonds had a notable one in 
Lough Gur, County Limerick, which was 
often captured and recaptured by the 
* Queen’s people” and the Earl. The last 
time, when the Geraldines’ fortunes were on 
the wane, the President of Munster, after 
much parade of ordnance for its reduction, 
purchased it for sixty pounds of Owen 
Grome, who had been intrusted with its 
defence. It was a crannog, and something 
more, a strong castle being added to the 
stockade ; and of this castle the peasantry 
think they can still catch glimpses beneath 
the water. There it stands, sunk by a 
spell ; and inside are the great Earl and 
his lovely Countess, and all the retinue 
that surrounded him in the days of his 
splendour, Such another crannog with 
castle was that built by De Lacy, in 1223, 
on Lough Oughter, in Cavan. It was a 
crannog of the O’Reillys, who, in spite of 
the castle which the Norman added to it, 


chivalry seldom imitated by the invaders, 
“let out on parole the people who were 
in it.” 

One greatuse of crannoges was to hide 
important prisoners. Every now and then, 
in the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” as well 
as in other Chronicles, one reads of some- 
body being invited to a banquet, seized, and 
put in a lake to conceal him.” Elizabeth’s 
captains often used the same plan, as far as 
the banquets and the seizures went ; but 
having no crannoges to hide them in, they 
usually got rid of their prisoners by hang- 
ing and poison. Crannoges were also used 
by wounded chieftains as refuges in which 
to be healed, even as Arthur was in 
Avallon. Here and there they continued 
in use till quite recently; MacNairn’s 
crannog, near Ballinlough, in Galway, 
was inhabited within the memory of man. 
But in the old disturbed times they were 
naturally very numerous, more so even 
than the mainland castles, of which one 





sees a far larger number in most parts 
of Ireland than even along the wild 
Scottish borders, The “Annals of Lough 
Cé” tell of a tempest which swept over 
Ireland in 1477, “doing great damage, 
especially to crannoges.” They must have 
been quite a feature of the country to get 
special notice in one of the old meagre 
Chronicles. Their danger from tempests 
would be twofold : a crannog might be sub- 
merged by a heavy flood, as, indeed, it might 
sometimes be by cutting the dyke that kept 
back or diverted most of the head-waters 
of the lake. Hence the grim entry in the 
‘Four Masters,” under 1560: ‘‘O’Rourke 
drowned while asleep on a low, lonely 
crannog in Leitrim.” Or, if the piles which 
often formed the foundation were rotten, 
the storm might make the whole island 
sink like Atlantis of old or the islets round 
Santorin the other day. This happened, 
we read, in 990, when “the Island of 
Lough Cimbe went down suddenly thirty 
feet, flooring and rampart.” Against Danes 
they were a poor protection. These de- 
termined plunderers used to drag their war 
boats great distances overland. In Scotland, 
for instance, they made a regular portage 
across the Mull of Cantire. In Ireland the 
Chronicles tell how, having plundered the 
monasteries, they set to work upon the 
islands, The “ great crannog of Lagore,” in 
Meath, the “ finds” at which first led Sir 
W. Wilde to study the subject, was twice 
plundered and burnt between 848 and 933 ; 


t : and the worst of it was that the Irish began 
recaptured it shortly after, and, with a; 


to imitate the evil ways of the invaders, 
taking to church-plundering and island- 
stronghold burning, “after the manner of 
the Gentiles.” Before the Danes were 
crushed by Brian Borumha, at the battle 
of Clontarf, in 1016, that Irish Alfred had 
recognised the military value of crannoges, 
restoring not only mainland castles, but 
also four great island forts, among them 
that on Lough Gur above-named. Indeed, 
their importance as shelter-places was 
proverbial; in a poem attributed to 
St. Columbkille or Columba, the saint, ex- 
pressing his trust in divine protection, 
Says : 

Though in a church, the reprobates are slain 

Though in an island in the middle of a lake ; 


While in the very front of battle 
No one can slay me. 


As a last historical note I may mention 
that Sir Phelim O’Neil, whose part in the 
troubles of 1641 is so differently estimated 
by writers of different sympathies, took 
refuge in a crannog on Lough Roughan, 
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near Dungannon, and was only captured 
after boats had been brought over from 
Charlemont. 

Ireland and Scotland were by no 
means the only places where crannoges 
were in use. Such a mode of building 
was not only useful jor protection, but was 
also tempting in days when nearly all the 
world was covered with forest. They say 
that Ireland, now so treeless, had in early 
days only one treeless plain, the sandy level 
between Dublin and Howth. 

It was the same with Britain: read 
in Green’s History how the impene- 
trable “bush” baffled the English in- 
vaders, forcing them to follow the river 
lines, and breaking them up into separate 
kingdoms. It was the same in Switzer- 
land, where these lake-dwellings were first 
studied : read in Dr. Keller, how after a 
long drought and subsequent frost (1853-4), 
the level of Zurich Lake sank so low that, at 
Ober Meilen, were noticed the foundations 
of a pile village, while a number of “ finds ” 
fished up close by gave an insight into the 
habits and states of civilisation of those who 
had occupied it. When once the eyes of the 
scientists had thus got turned to the sub- 
ject, lake-dwellings began to be noticed all 
over Europe—in the little lakes of Upper 
Austria, in France, in England. 

The East Anglian Britons—improved off, 
Mr. Rye thinks, by Danes long before the 
Romans came—have left traces of their 
crannoges in Barton Mere, by Bury, and 
Wretham Mere, near Thetford. Holder- 
ness was quite a land of lake-dwellings ; 
while General Lane Fox thinks he can 
trace a series of water-towns along the 
Thames—at Kew, at Barnes, etc., London 
itself being a group of such towns, be- 
ginning, in fact, as Venice did, and as did 
Venezuela—‘‘ Little Venice” the Spaniards 
called it. Holland should be, par ex- 
cellence, the land of crannoges, as it still 
is of pile-dwellings. But in Holland the 
face of the country is changed almost past 
recognition. The great inundations of the 
twelfth century altered the course of the 
rivers, and covered the swamps in which 
the Batavians held out against Rome with 
the waters of the Zayder Zee. When that 
comes to be drained (ie, when farming 
gets to be less of a losing game, and 
America consumes her own cheese) we 
shall, no doubt, be able to trace the old 
Dutch lake-dwellings, and—if we go deep 
enough, for silt accumulates fast where the 
tide can get in—to collect “finds” like those 
those which have enabled the Swissscientists 





to set before us the whole daily life of the 
first inhabitants of their country. In other 
quarters of the world we can still see the 
crannog in use, just as some tribes in 
Polynesia and America are still living in 
“the stone age;” at Rangoon; on Lake 
Realmah in Central Africa, as described by 
Captain Cameron ; in New Guinea, where 
every day the fisherman lets his basket 
down through a trap-door and hauls it up 
again with a good supply of food, just as 
Herodotus says the Pzonians did on Lake 
Prasias, now Lake Takinos, in Roumelia. 
This easy way of getting one’s dinner 
reminds us that lake-dwellings were and 
are of two kinds. You may either make 
an islet by driving down a double ring of 
piles and dovetailing into them a massive 
framework on which to lay your pavement 
of earth and stones and to rear your super- 
structure of huts; or you may, like the 
aforesaid Pzeonians, perch your huts on a 
set of props, with nothing between you 
and the water but a flooring of boards and 
reeds, In Switzerland both methods were 
in use. At Nidau, in the Lake of Bienne, 
there is an artificial island encircled with 
piles, beams being laid horizontally across 
to keep in place the stones of which it is 
composed. That is just what is meant by 
a crannog, and such islands are found in 
several of the smaller Swiss lakes. Another 
kind of Swiss lake-dwelling, also found in 
our islands, and suited for a soft, muddy 
bottom, in which piles could find no firm 
footing, was raised on layers of faggots, 
alternating with brushwood, clay, and 
stones. When this had reached the sur- 
face, piles were driven down all round, 
and the whole covered with a wooden 
floor. This, however, would not answer 
in the deep water of the big lakes. Here 
the waves are so violent that they would 
soon tear up a faggot platform ; the only 
way, therefore, was to choose a good 
bottom and drive in piles, between which 
the water could pass as it does between 
the supports of a wooden pier. Some of 
these poles were thirty feet long, and the 
platforms which they supported were some- 
times big enough to house a whole village ; 
that at Morges, on the Lake of Geneva, is 
calculated to have been one thousand two 
hundred feet long by one hundred and 
twenty feet wide. Of this kind there are 
no known instances in Great Britain. 
Scotland and Ireland have plenty of 
shallow lakes just in the districts where 
crannoges were most wanted, so it was 
only necessary to drive in the piles; lay 
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down the beams; and fill up with stones, 
gravel, bracken, and the boughs of trees. 
Next came one, or perhaps two layers of 
oak logs, mortised into the upright piles, 
the area thus formed being filled in with 
brushwood (generally hazel) covered with 
fine sand. On this were laid the hearth- 
stones, and the paved causeways, and the 
huts, some of which were scarcely four feet 
high, and rather sleeping-lars than houses 
in our sense of the word. Many of them 
have been found—at Kilnamaddo in Fer- 
managh, at Drumkelin in Inver parish, 
Donegal, etc.—under some seventeen feet 
of peat, as perfect as when they were put to- 
gether, solid rough timber boxes open at one 
end, and strongly mortised at the angles. 
Sometimes there is a dividing-floor, so 
that the hut looks like a couple of the old- 
fashioned Scotch box-beds taken out of 
the wall and fixed into a heavy framework. 
The door was probably a hurdle--- hence 
the Irish proverb for a narrow escape: 
“he got off ’twixt hurdle and door-post,” 
—and where there were larger houses they 
were wattled, ie., two hurdle walls were 
raised, and the space within filled in with 
clay and small stones. A barbarous way 
of building, says the man who is accus- 
tomed to London brick, but at least as 
solid as the Devon “cob” (unburnt clay) 
walls, or the big cakes of yellow earth, 
of which even farm-houses are made in 
parts of West Norfolk. 

Draining in Ireland (even the little of 
it that has as yet been done) has enabled 
the archeologists to find out all this. There 
are the logs still mortised to their sup- 
porting piles; the brushwood kept sound 
by the peat-water; the very hurdles still 
unrotten ; the hearth-stonesstill fire-stained ; 
the kitchen middens (as Danish scientists 
have taught us to call old-world dust-heaps) ; 
the traces of cattle; and often the record 
of successive burnings and re-erections, as 
plain as that which Dr. Schliemann found 
written on the successive layers of the 
mounds which once were Troy. 

And now for the “finds,” which in 
Switzerland are so various that they mark 
quite an epoch in ethnology, enabling us 
to determime with tolerable certainty what 
plants and animals the ‘“ bronze-age man” 
(for the Swiss Pfahlbauten seem to have 
been abandoned when the “iron age” 
began) had brought with him in his mi- 
gration westward, and what arts of life he 
had mastered when he chose his home on 
the top of the waters of the Helvetian 
lakes. In Ireland the range is wider, for, 





as I said, the crannoges continued in use 
till almost yesterday. Dug-out canoes, 
therefore, bone and flint arrow-heads (some 
with shaft and thong still adhering, so 


antiseptic is the peat in which they must |. 


have lain for ages), and other memorials 
of the “stone age” are found along with 
gold ornaments, the beautiful leaf-shaped 
bronze swords peculiar to Ireland (and, I 
believe, also to Japan), querns, stone moulds 
for casting arrow-heads, iron weapons of all 
kinds, beautifully embossed and enamelled 
bronze sheaths containing iron swords, big 
bronze cauldrons, wooden yokes for cattle, 
methers (wooden mead-goblets), pottery of 
all sizes, harps, bronze trumpets, fish 
spears; and, along with these records of the 
far-off past, pieces of sixteenth-century 
armour, and pistols and guns belonging to 
a yet later time. 

I have said nothing about ornaments, 
though these are, of course, the most 
numerous of all. From notices in the old 
poems, the oldest Irish art seems to have 
been largely employed upon personal orna- 
ment; and what a careless set they must 
have been to lose by the hundred their 
brooches, and bronze shawl-pins (some of 
the elaborate type known to jewellers as 
the “Tara brooch”), and even their gold 
torques, in such quantities! We might 
understand their frequency if there had 
ever been burials in these lake-dwellings, 
but “the Celt” seems to have had regard 
enough for sanitary considerations to make 
him carry his dead across to the mainland. 
The few human remains are clearly those 
of people who were killed when the place 
was captured. No; all this Old-World 
jewellery must have been lost; and the 
wonder is, that very little coined money is 
found in any of the crannoges; being so 
careless, the lake-dwellers would have lost 
that, too, if they had had any of it. The 
beauty of many of the brooches makes us 
wish that Birmingham would take a 
lesson ‘from the samples in the Royal 
Irish Academy’s Museum. Some of the 
stone amulets are exactly like our big pen- 
dent silver lockets, but are worked all over 
with the interlaced designs which are 
peculiar to Irish art. Among the finds are 
tobacco pipes, very small, like what in 
Scotland are called “elfin pipes ;” and as 
they are associated with bronze pins, beads 
of amber and of enamel, Kimmage coal- 
rings, and other antiques, the question 
is, did the Irish smoke before tobacco was 
known? Scotch archeologists have asked 
the same question, but have confessed that 
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the very variable rate of growth of peat, 
and the possibility that small things might 
sink a long way in semi-fluid bog, makes 
the answer uncertain. A common find is 
butter, which the Irish used to bary, 
partly for fear of plunderers, partly for 
the reason for which the Maories buried 
their fish—to give it a rich flavour, like 
that of cheese, which has never been an 
Irish article of food. Thomas Dinely, 
writing in Charles the Second’s reign, 
says: “ They lay it up in wicker baskets, 
mixed with store of a sort of garlick ;” and 
the Irish Hudibras speaks of 

Butter to eat with their hog, 

Was seven years buried in bog. 

An Irish craanog, then, is an interesting 
hunting ground for an archeologist. It 
must be pleasant to bring up bronze spear- 
heads and gun-barrels—note the range, 
from the “bronze age” till two centuries 
ago—in the prongs of your eel-spear ; 
though you cannot hope for such a mine of 
wealth as was at Lagore, which had for 
years supplied the curiosity dealers before 
Dr. Petrie and Sir W. Wilde found it out, 
by tracing to their source some antiques 
which they had bought in Dublin. If you 
are in at the draining of a bog you may come 
upon the mummy of an “old Celt.” Sach 
have been found, clad in deer-skin stitched 
with fine gut, each stitch being kuotted in 
loop-stitch style so as to preveut unripping. 
This shows that these early men were no 
fools; the same is shown by tke size of 
their skulls, of those larger than the average 
of “the masses” nowadays; and no 
wonder, for life then meant really the sur- 
vival of the fittest ; and a savage child has 
to be observant, and that sharpens his wits 
in a way not at all necessary for the spoon- 
fed children of our great cities. The perfect 
rivetting of the bronze trumpets (“the ad- 
miration of the curious,” says Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wood-Martin, in his book on Irish 
lake-dwellings) shows skill that a modern 
whitesmith might envy ; and the frequent 
crucibles show that the ornaments of pre- 
cious metal were often made on the spot. 
Dyes are found wrapped in birch bark. 
(The dyes still in use in the far parts of 
Galway are exactly what we call art- 
colours). Spindle- whorls — “fairy mill- 
stones,” the people call them—are, of 
course, very numerous; and so are the 
throw-weights used in weaving. Touch- 
stones, too, could only be needed among a 
people much conversant with gold and 
silver ornaments, By the way, though I 
have talked of stone, and bronze, and iron 





ages, I need scarcely say the three overlap 
each other. Stone implements were used 
in the British Isles till quite lately: and 
on the other hand, iron was in use much 
earlier than we fancy. Archeologists of 
the last generation thought a find of iron 
at once stamped a place with modernness, 
forgetting that the carefully made charcoal- 
smelted iron of early days decays far less 
rapidly than the poor stuff that our foun- 
dries turn out. 

Such are crannoges, and such are some 
of the objects found in them. How many 
of these have been dispersed and melted 
down, and otherwise lost, who knows ? 
If only every Irish landlord would be 
as wise as a neighbour of mine in Norfolk, 
who, having a Roman camp on his farm, 
offered a reward to his labourers for what- 
ever they might bring, and who, in conse- 
quence, has a first-rate collection of coins 
(some unique), and also a Romano-British 
necklace of gold beads, worn, doubtless, by 
the native charmer of some Roman officer. 
The amendment of the Treasure Trove 
Laws gives the archeologist a better 
chance ; but little local museums, and a 
local interest in the finds, is what one 
would like to see. Why should a Donegal 
man have to go all the way to Dublin to 
see a model of the hut discovered in, per- 
haps, the next parish to his own ? 

Among historic notices I omitted one of 
the most interesting. Good Bishop Bedell, 
so beloved, Protestant though he was, by 
the Catholic Irish, that they gave him 
a grand funeral and wrote a panegyric on 
him, was, for some time during the 
troubles of 1641, placed for protection in 
the crannog of Lough Oughter, in Cavan. 
He was kept there by his Catholic friends, 
to be out of harm’s way. But crannoges 
ware also used as prisons. Among the finds 
are fetters and handcuffs, both of bronze and 
iron. Some are said to show traces of gild- 
ing ; perhaps they were made of the fine 
“golden bronze,” so lustrous that where it 
has been rubbed it looks exactly as if it 
had been gilded. 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 
PERTH AND CLACKMANNAN., 


ACCORDING to tradition, the Tower of 
Clackmannan was a favourite residence of 
Robert Bruce; and, one day, the hero, 
issuing forth on some expedition, found 
that he had left his glove behind him on 
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a stone, or, in the Gaelic tongue of his 
native Galloway, he had left his ‘‘mannan” 
upon the “clach.” Hence tower and town 
forthwith became known as Clackmannan. 
More serious historians trace the name to 
the little independent principality, called 
by the Welsh Mannan Gododin, embracing 
the levels about the Firth of Forth, and 
sandwiched in between the Lothians and 
Strathclyde. At all events, some difference 
in customs and jurisdiction kept Clack- 
mannan apart from the ancient divisions 
that are bound up together in the 
County of Perth. And thus Clackmannan 
remains with the distinction of being the 
smallest county in Scotland—its forty-six 
square miles contrasting vividly with the 
four thousand odd contained in Inverness, 
for instance—and, with a mere village for 
a chief town, it has nothing to bring to 
notice except the pleasant scenery along 
the banks of Devon— 
Clear, winding Devon, 

=e spreading bushes, and flowers blooming 

But Perth is characteristically Scotch. 
Subtract Perth from the sum of Scotland, 
and the remainder would be wanting in 
much that gives the land its especial 
flavour and character. And Perth in- 
cludes some of the most important pro- 
vinces of old Pictland. Monteith, with 
Strathearn, and Athole, and Gowrie, formed 
two out of the seven reputed provinces 
of that misty and doubtful kingdom. And 
the district of Perth itself, the Stormont, 
Breadalbane, Rannock, Balquhidar, have 
had their own powerful chiefs and belted 
Earls. 

The green slopes of the Ochills cut off 
Perth from its sister county of Fife, and 
the little river Devon, rising among the 
southern spurs of these hills, forms a 
pleasant, romantic valley, with the Hill of 
Alva at its opening, and a tall pinnacle, 
called Craigleith, noted for its falcons, in 
the days when no nobleman’s outfit was 
complete without a hawk upon his fist. 
The falcons of Craigleith were specially 
reserved for the use of the King. Higher 
up the valley are the noble ruins of Castle 
Campbell, the early seat of the chiefs of 
that wide-spreading name. Something 
grave and melancholy about the chiefs of 
the Campbells, and the isolation and re- 
serve of their policy among their Highland 
neighbours, seemed to have impressed the 
popular imagination, which found expres- 
sion in the description of the Castle, It 
was the Castle of Gloom with the Vale of 





Care on the one side, and the Stream of 
Sorrow on the other, and it looked down 
upon the Village of Dolour. The Castle 
was pillaged and burnt by Montrose, the 
great enemy of the Lords of Argyle, during 
his brilliant career of victory, so sadly 
ended, in the Civil Wars. 

The valley of the Devon now becomes 
wild and romantic with the Cauldron Linn, 
a series of falls into a grand and gloomy 
rocky basin, about which the report comes 
that it has suffered grievous damage in the 
floods of 1886. If the Devil’s Mill has 
ceased to grind, and the Rumbling Brig 
rumbles no more, there will be sorrow in 
the Vale of Devon. But the Crook will 
be left, anyhow—the famous Crook of 
Devon, surrounding the Barony of Tul- 
liebole, whose lord had privilege of pit 
and gallows; a privilege exercised as re- 
cently as the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Not far from the source of the Devon is 
the dreary Sherrifmuir rising all round to 
a desolate table-land, at the highest point 
of which is the Carlin Stone, where the 
Highlanders sharpened their swords before 
the battle. This was the stoutest fight of 
all during the rising of 1715, for the Earl 
of Mar had some of the best of the 
clansmen with him—the Macdonalds, the 
Macleans, the Camerons, the Stewarts, the 
Gordons, and some three hundred of the 
Breadalbane Highlanders, although of these 
last the chief hung back and chaffered 
about terms. The Duke of Argyle, as the 
ballad has it, led on his files from Stirling, 
and marched up the hill to attack the 
Highlanders, who occupied the summit. 
As usual, the raw Hanoverian cavalry 
behaved badly. Perhaps it was not in 
man or horse to withstand the fierce rush 
of the mountaineers. Sundry regiments 
of infantry stood their ground, and, indeed, 
dispersed the Highlanders opposed to them. 
so that the extraordinary sight was wit- 
nessed of a headlong flight, on either side, 
from the field of battle. Whether victor 
or vanquished, the Earl of Mar retired 
northwards, and thus the practical result 
of the fight was to the advantage of the 
established Government. 

The dragoons, in their flight towards 
Stirling, thundered over the bridge of 
Dunblane, and created a panic in that quiet 
old town. There is something unusually 
ecclesiastical, almost episcopal, about the 
appearance of Dunblane. The hoary old 
Minster holds its ground, and more kindly 
memories of its former Bishops are sug- 
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gested by the still-existing library which 
was founded by the last Bishop of the see, 
while the Bishop’s Walk is a reminiscence 
of his favourite footpath, The window 
tracery of the Cathedral excited Mr. 
Ruskin’s admiration, and he has paid an 
especial compliment to the architect, who 
broke through the conventional mouldings 
of his age, and sought inspiration direct 
from Nature. 

An old story records the recompense of 
this faithful servant of his art. When the 
Abbey church of Dunblane was finished, 
and the architect or master mason took his 
wages and departed, certain evil-disposed 
caterans determined to waylay him. For 
such a work as this grand building no 
doubt he had received a noble recompense, 
and it would be a patriotic and profitable 
undertaking to prevent the money from 
being carried out of the country. The poor 
architect was attacked on his way, and, 
after making a sturdy resistance, was slain. 
Great was the disappointment of the 
assassins, when on searching the body it 
was found that threepence halfpenny was 
all the poor man possessed ; in fact, he was 
not worth a groat after all his toil. 

We are now upon the regular tourist 
track to the Trosachs. As we pass the 
village of Doune—a village once noted for 
its gun or rather pistol smiths, who sup- 
plied their Highland neighbours with those 
highly ornamented pistols which, with the 
dirk and sporran, were the indispensable 
equipments of the full-dressed mountaineer 
—the Castle of Doune, solid, square, and 
not much dilapidated, rises conspicuously 
over the village. The Castle, as it now 
stands, was built by the Regent Murdac, 
Duke of Albany, who governed Scotland 
during the captivity of his cousin, James 
the First. The Duke was ill-advised 
enough to bargain with the English for the 
release of the King, one of whose first acts 
was to bring about the execution of 
Murdac and his two sons on the heading 
hill of Stirling, and within sight of his own 
towers of Doune. The Castle was then 
forfeited to the Crown, and afterwards 
granted to another branch of Stewarts, 
afterwards Earls of Moray. In their hands 
the Castle was useful for bridling the 
Highlanders, standing as it did in the path 
of one of their favourite forays; and thus, 
in “‘The Lady of the Lake,” Roderic’s scout 
reports : 

At Doune, o’er many a spear and glaive, 
Two barons proud their banners wave. 


I saw the Moray’s siiver star, 
And marked the sable pale of Mar. 





It is not far now to Callander, the Bridge 
of Turk, Loch Katrine, and all those scenes 
which Walter Scott has made familiar. But 
the regular tourist track exhausts much of 
the beauties of the district. Except for 
the favoured glens, the country is wild, 
dreary, and almost without inhab tants. 
The district is the ancient Earldom of 
Menteith, with the lake of Menteith, a 
somewhat gloomy water, lying to the 
southwards—a lake with sundry islets, 
that show traces of primeval settlements 
as well as of the more modern Priory, 
where Queen Mary found refuge when five 
years of age, and whence she was taken over 
the hills to Dumbarton, and then away to 
the care of the Guises in fair France. On 
one of the smaller islands the Earls of 
Menteith had their mansion, on the site 
probably of some earlier lake settlement. 

We are now fairly in the country of the 
Macgregors, with Rob Roy astheir favourite 
hero, who may form a type of the scat- 
tered and broken clans who occupied the 
eastern slopes of the Grampians, and the 
mountain chains that branch off in the 
same direction from that great backbone 
of hills. With these the former tribal 
organisation had been broken and de- 
molished ; and, while some of them owned 
as chiefs the Norman barons whom the 
earlier Scottish Kings had invited and 
encouraged to settle in their dominions, 
others retained a wild independence among 
the fastnesses of the hills inaccessible to 
the Norman cavalry. But the different 
races exercised upon each other a mutual 
influence; sometimes the Norman seigneur 
became almost indistinguishable from the 
Highland chief, while the Gaelic chief, 
among the influences of the superficial 
Norman culture, learned to look upon his 
brothers in arms as vassals, and upon his 
kinsmen, his children, so to speak, as so 
many tenants under his lordship. And 
thus, wherever we trace the borders of the 
Perthshire Highlands, we shall find the more 
accessible glens occupied by the castles and 
towers of the Lindsays, the Ogilvies, the 
Ruthvens, the Lyons, the Maules, and the 
Gordons, all with their following of High- 
landers as well as their Lowland vassals, 
The wilder Gaels were caterans, robbers, 
cattle stealers, for whom waited the dun- 
geon, the pit, and the gallows. 

High in the land of the caterans lies Loch 
Erne, from which flows the river of the 
same name down the romantic Strathearn. 
In this valley we have another highway to 
the Highlands, of which the key is Crieff, 
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@ hill town on a fair sunny slope, formerly 
the seat of the Earl Palatine, and the 
eentre of the Seneschal’s jurisdiction. The 
gallows of Crieff occupied a conspicuous 
position as a warnmg to Highland 
eaterans who might come that way. Here 
is the ancient home of the Drummonds, 
titular Dukes of Perth—house and lands 
all forfeited in the ’45, but restored some 
forty years later on to one of the race. 
Within the glen is Ochtertyre : 
By Ochtertyre grows the aik. 
And here once flourished a branch of the 
great house of Lindsay ; but later on the 
estate came to the Murrays, as when poet 
Burns was hospitably entertained at the 
mansion there. And here he met “the 
well-known toast,” Miss Euphemia Murray 
of Lintross, 
The blithest lass 
That ever trod the dewy green, 

a lass who was also known as the Flower 
of Strathmore, and who inspired the song, 
Blithe, blithe and merry was she, 

Blithe was she, but and ben ; 

Blithe by the banks of Ern, 
But blither in Glenturit Glen. 

Below Crieff, and nearly opposite Dup- 
plin, te rivalet May joins the Erne, where 
stands Invermay, and about two miles up 
the May is Forteviot, which, according to 
tradition, was once the capital of the 
Pictish kingdom. Dupplin itself was the 
site of a fierce battle between the diz- 
inherited Barons whom the late King, 
Robert Bruce, had driven from the king- 
dom, or had compelled to elect under which 
King they would serve; between these 
Barous—with Edward Balliol at their 
head—and the Regent of the Kingdom, 
the Earlof Mar. The Barons had brought 
with them five hundred horse and three 
thousand foot, raised among the English 
knights and men-at-arms, and their dis- 
cipline and valour won the day. 

To return to the Highlands of Perth, and 
the sources of the rivers that divide the 
county into so many separate districts, 
we find right among the spurs of the 
Grampians, Loch Dochart, from which 
through a wild glen a stream flows into 
Loch Tay, a long and winding lake, the 
slopes and pastures about which formed the 
chief part of the ancient district and 
Earldom of Breadalbane. At the foot 
of the loch lies Kenmore, and close by is 
the noble residence of Taymouth. 

The homely dignity of the earlier Lords 
of Breadalbane may be recalled in the story 
of the Earl who married Lady Mary Rich— 





an heiress with ten thousand pounds to her 
fortune—and who, after the wedding, took 
home his wife from London. Two shaggy 
ponies constituted the whole cavalcade, 
the Earl upon one, while his wife rode 
behind upon a pillion ; the other pony was 
loaded with the lady’s dower—ten thousand 
pounds in gold pieces; two Highland 
gillies, as rough and shaggy as the ponies, 
ware the only attendants. 

Lower down the river are the famous 
braes and falls of Aberfeldy, described by 
Burns: 

The vraes ascend like lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 

O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy ! 

Below Aberfeldy, by the junction of the 
Highland Railway, the Tay is joined by a 
powerful stream, contributed by many 
waters rising and flowing from the rocks 
about Rannoch and Athole; and among 
these recesses of the hills lies the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, the scene of the battle 
when “bonnie Dundee” met his death at 
the moment of victory. 

Killiecrankie is an impressive mountain 
gorge where the river Garry, foaming 
downwards, seems to occupy the whole 
floor of the glen, while on either side 
rise rude precipitous rocks and wild shaggy 
woods. Beyond, the mountains seem to 
close in all round in their loneliness and 
gloom. Some way above the Pass, indeed, 
the valley expands, and there stands the 
Castle of Blair, with its magnificent sur- 
roundings. 

Blair, at the timeof the battle, washolding 
out for King James, manned by the gallant 
men of Athole—for in those days there 
were men in Athole—in spite of the orders 
of their feudal superior, the Marquis of 
Athole, who had then declared for King 
William. To put the Marquis in posses- 
sion of his Castle and punish the men of 
Athole for their disobedience, the Orange 
General, Mackay, marched up the vale 
through Perth and Dunkeld — while 
Dundee, well informed of his enemies’ 
movements, marched rapidly over the hills 
with some two thousand Highlanders, and 
posted his force at the northern extremity 
of the Pass of Killiecrankie. 

A less skilful commander than Dundee 
would have lined the Pass with his 
mountaineers, and thus sealed it to the 
enemy, and Mackay would have been glad, 
no doubt, of the opportunity of abandoning 
a rash enterprise, dictated rathe by 
personal than military considerations. 
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But the Pass was left entirely free, and 
the Southern army filed through unmo- 
lested, but oppressed by the awe and fear 
inspired by their gloomy surroundings. As 
fast as the redcoats cleared the head of 
the glen they were drawn up into one long 
line three deep, while they were watched 
by Dundee and his Highland chiefs from 
the other side of the narrow valley. There, 
the clansmen were drawn up under their 
hereditary leaders, and at the sight of the 
Royal army they raised a shout which, 
echoing from the heights, gave the impres- 
sion that the hills were lined with fierce 
mountaineers. The enemy shouted in 
reply, but their voices seemed thin and 
weak in contrast with the slogan of the 
Highlanders. 

It was mid-day before Mackay’s troops 
had cleared the glen, and evening had 
come before Dundee had completed his 
preparations for the attack. Withsomething 
of the old chivalrous spirit he despatched 
an orderly to notify to Mackay that he was 
ready to begin, and then he let loose the 
impatient clansmen, who had stripped 
themselves for the fight, while, with a 
handful of horsemen, he made a desperate 
rush for the enemy’s guns. The Highland 
rush, as usual, proved irresistible, although 
three well-directed volleys from the regu- 
lars laid low nearly a third of their number. 
But once at close quarters, the cramped 
and pipe-clayed soldier—with his clumsy 
firelock and bayonet, which he could only 
handle at the word of command—had little 
chance against the wiry, athletic clansmen, 
who wielded the trenchant claymore with 
the vigour of those bred to war from their 
youth, ‘The thin red line was broken and 
the battle lost in a few moments—only a 
couple of regiments, which, from the loose- 
ness of the Highland army, had escaped 
attack, still retained their formation. It 
was in rallying his men to attack these 
last, and complete the victory, that Dun- 
dee received his death wound, being shot 
beneath the armpit as he waved his sword 
for the advance ; shot with a silver button, 
according to Lowland tradition, which had 
it that the Evil One had charmed him 
against the ordinary dangers of battle. 

The bauld Pitcur fell in a furr 
An’ Clavers got a clankie O, 

Or I had fed an Athole gled 
On the braes o’ Killiecrankie O. 

Below Killiecrankie the river vale opens 
into the district of Stormont, with Dunkeld 
as the chief town, lying at the entrance to 
this great pass to the Highlands surrounded 





by woods, precipices, rocks, and waterfalls, 
and all the charm of Highland scenery. 
The old Cathedral is now the parish kirk, 
and, with the house and grounds of the 
Duke of Athole close adjoining, was suc- 
cessfully held by the Cameronian Regiment 
against a desperate attack by a superior 
force of clansmen soon after Killiecrankie, a 
feat of arms that somewhat allayed the 
panic caused by that notable victory. 

Over the hills to the left lies Blairgowrie, 
and nearer at hand Cupar Angus, on the 
Isla River, close to which is Meigle, where 
tradition has it that Queen Vanora was 
buried, in whom we may recognise the 
Guinevere of Arthur's story. Here, too, 
was the seat of the old Bishops of Dunkeld, 
which may help to show that some religious 
settlement existed from early times in this 
secluded spot. But we have passed Birnam 
Wood, on the right bank of the Tay, with- 
out recognition, for, as Mr. Pennant aptly 
remarks in his “Tour in Scotland,” it 
seems never to have recovered its march 
to Dunsinane. Dunsinane Hill lies right 
across the valley, an outlying summit of 
the Sidlaw Hills, over a thousand feet 
high, and verdaut to the summit, with a 
flat top, and remains of great earthworks— 
without doubt, the veritable Castle of 
Macbeth. 

To view the town of Perth aright it 
should be approached from Strathearn on 
the south, where the lovely fertile plain, 
with the silvery folds of the river, and the 
roofs and towers of old Perth, its water- 
ways, and noble bridge, excite a feeling of 
enthusiasm in every son of Saint Johnston. 
Some such an enthusiasm felt the Roman 
legionaries, who, according to tradition, 
hailed the scene as equalling the sight of 
Rome and the Tiber, upon which says 
Walter Scott : 

Behold the Tiber ! the vain Roman cried, 
Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglies side. 
But where the Scot that would the vaunt repay, 
And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay? 

But the new and handsome town of 
Perth has little to show in the way of 
antiquities that might recall the old Scottish 
story, or its condition asthe former capital 
of ihe kingdom. The old church of St. 
John still remains, with the tomb of King 
James the First. 

King James the First, of everlasting name, 

Kill’d by that mischant traitour, Robert Graham, 

Intending of his crown for to have rob’d him, 

=r wounds in the breast he stob’d 
1m. 

The old Blackfriars monastery is 
gone, where the tragic deed was perpe- 
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trated ; gone, too, is Gowrie House, the 
scene of the so-called Gowrie conspiracy. 
The old bridge is gone, replaced by Smea- 
ton’s handsome structure ; and thus, if one 
set to work on the lines laid down by 
honest Drummond of Hawthcrnden, to 
describe “the ancient towne of Perth 
setting down her situation, founders, her 
hudge colosse or bridge, wzils, fousies, 
aqueducts, fortifications, temples, monas- 
teries, and many other singularities,” the 
matter would be of antiquarian interest 
only. 

The choice of Perth as the seat of royalty, 
at all events during the winter months, 
was probably due to its being one of the 
sunniest and warmest places in the King’s 
dominions, with abundance of pasturage 
and forage, including bannocks and brose 
for all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men. But it was a dangerous position, 
within striking distance from those turbu- 
lent Highlands ; and, if all the passes were 
held by the King’s own nobles, yet who 
was to guard the guardians !—and these last 
proved often the most dangerous enemies 
of the monarchy. A descendant of one of 
these great feudal families, the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, in his lives of the 
Lindsays, published less than thirty years 
ago, speaks doubtfully of King James’s 
assassination. One is not quite sure 
whether his verdict would not have been, 
“served him right,” for the King had 
given unjust judgements from his Royal seat, 
and had interfered with the rights of noble 
landowners. 

It is quite evident that most of those 
about the Royal person were in the secret 
of the conspiracy. On that February day, 
AD. 1437, while the King had been feast- 
ing and making merry, every preparation 
had been made for his undoing: bolts, bars, 
and locks had been removed from every 
door in the King’s apartments, and those 
whose duty it was to guard him had taken 
care to be out of the way. Everyone knows 
the story of Catherine Douglas, who thrust 
her arm through the staples of the great 
door to hold it against the rush of armed 
men: and the fate of the King, who had 
crept into the common sewer of the build- 
ing, and was there hacked to death with 
sword and dagger, gives a vivid impression 
of the rudeness and ferocity of the time, 
and the miserable-surroundings of the out- 
ward pomp and show of Royalty. We 
wonder less at the savage tortures inflicted 
upon the assassins by the widowed Queen, 
that Joan of Somerset who formerly in 





the gardens of Windsor Castle had inspired 
her Royal lover with his first poetic im- 
pulse, 

The Inches of Perth still remain; the 
North and South Inch, as the public 
gardens and playground of the inhabitants. 
Tradition says that these were acquired by 
the town from the Earl of Kinnoul in 
exchange for a vault in the old Church of 
St. John, a transaction giving rise to the 
ancient joke that the townsmen had made a 
bad bargain in giving six feet of ground for 
two inches. But the bargain on the Earl’s 
part was not so extravagant as it seems, 
for the Scotch have always attached great 
importance to kirk burial—and when the 
kirk sessions began to lay down regula- 
tions against the practice of breaking up 
the kirk floor for new interments, large 
sums were often given for a relaxation of 
the rule. 

The North Inch is particularly memor- 
able as the scene of the quasi-judicial 
combat between thirty champions on 
either side of the clans Chattan and 
Kay, as Walter Scott relates in his “ Fair 
Maid of Perth.” Of Henry of the Wynd, 
the bandy-legged smith who had been 
engaged as substitute on one side or the 
other, and his reluctance to slay more than 
one man for the half-crown that had been 
promised him, the accounts are only 
traditional; and, indeed, the whole story 
is not supported by any contemporary 
evidence, and it would be difficult to 
assign any precise date to the occurrence. 

The mention of the valiant smith and 
harness-maker recalls the ancient fame of 
the artisans of Perth. When coats of mail 
and horse armour went out of fashion, 
Perth took to leather-work, to tanning and 
glove-making. She was noted for linen in 
the eighteenth century, and seems to have 
taken to dyeing naturally from some quality 
in the waters of Strath-Tay. And thus, 
whenever a new quarter springs up in the 
London suburbs, almost before the butcher 
and baker have established themselves, 
you will see the blue and white ensign of 
the Perth dyers. 

Like most industrial communities in 
Scotland, Perth was one of the most 
ardent in dinging down the emblems of 
the old faith. Indeed, the Reformation— 
the practical part of it, anyhow—is said 
to have begun in Perth; and in that same 
old church of Saint John’s, where, on the 
eleventh of May, A.D. 1559, John Knox 
preached a stirring sermon against the 
devices of superstition. The church was 
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at that time decorated with all the em- 
blems and ornaments of the Romish ritual, 
and still served by its priests. Thus, soon 
after the sermon, a priest appeared to con- 
clude the office before the altar, rich in its 
gilded tabernacle work and carved images, 
when an urchin, incited, perhaps, by those 
who ought to have known better, threw a 
stone at the officiating priest, who most 
righteously boxed his ears. Upon that a 
brawl arose, the townsmen attacked and 
defaced the altars, images, and every beau- 
tiful thing about the place. Then came 
the turn of the friaries, which were speedily 
gutted or altogether demolished. 

The burghers of Perth might have 
suffered military execution for their ex- 
ploit, for Mary of Guise was still Regent 
of the kingdom, and was much incensed at 
this sacrilegious zeal; but they were well 
supported by the great lords, and escaped 
any molestation. It was the policy of the 
townspeople to choose some great noble as 
their protector, and the Earls of Gowrie, 
who had a fine mansion in the town, with 
gardens sloping down to the River Tay, 
seem to have been Provosts of the town 
almost of hereditary right. The Ruthvens 
were not unacquainted with conspiracy— 
they shared in the murder of Rizzio, and in 
the raid of Ruthven, for which the head 
of the family was executed and attainted. 
But the young Earl had been restored to 
title and estates, and his brother Alexander 
stood high in the estimation of the King 
and, as scandal whispered, still higher in 
the favour of the Queen. 

Hence, when the report ran through the 
town that their Provost and his brother 
had been murdered, and were weltering in 
their blood on their own hearth, the tocsin 
rang out, and there was a general cry, 
among all the townsfolk, to arms, But 
when the pale and trembling assassins, 
whom they surrounded, were discovered 
to be the King himself and his personal 
attendants who shouted eagerly, “ Treason, 
treason, murder, conspiracy,” the matter 
assumed a different aspect. But nobody 
knew then, and nobody knows to this day, 
what were the real facts of the case. 

Few at the time believed in the King’s 
rigmarole account of the affair. The 
probability is that the two young men 
were sacrificed to the King’s unreasoning 
cowardice. He was continually bellowing 
treason, and fancying himself attacked— 
and there was little more than fancy in 
the Gowrie conspiracy. But, to soothe 
the irritation of the men of the town, the 





King offered, himself, to become Provost 
of Perth, and was sworn in with much 
ceremony. 

What will you say if this shall come to hand, 

Perth’s Provost London’s Maior shall command ? 

Thus it came to hand soon after, when 
the Provost of Perth became King of 
England. 

The above rhymes are gathered from 
the ‘‘Muses Threnodie” of 1638, which 
gives us a quaint picture of the burgher 
of that date, a citizen much given to 
pastimes, as “golf, archerie, curling, and 
joviall companie,” with his comfortable 
house, his curiosities and his trophies about 
his snuggery : 

His hats, his hoods, his bels, his bones, 

His allay bowles and curling stones. 
A picture not much out of date even at 
the present time, and which might be 
matched in many a quiet Scottish town, 
although not now, perhaps, in busy Perth. 


ALL ON ONE SIDE. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
—o—— 


CHAPTER III, 


THE solemn public betrothal of Hermann 
Holzinger and Hedwig Thorbecke took place 
in due course, and congratulations came in 
from every side, for both the schoolmaster 
and the forester were men of mark in 
Battingen. Even Herr Dr. Sartorius sent 
his good wishes, with a splendid bouquet 
to the goddaughter of his old friend. 

The wedding could not be till after 
Christmas, but Hermann was so happy that 
he was content to wait. 

When he was all alone among the 
aromatic pines, he used to look at the broad 
gold ring on his right hand until tears of 
joy came into his honest eyes. He was an 
undemonstrative man, so he was always 
ashamed of himself when this mist of hap- 
piness blotted out the green trees and the 
blue sky—everything but the shimmer of 
that ring, which was the sign and pledge 
of his bliss. He could not have spoken, 
even to Hedwig, of these bursts of emc- 
tion. 

She, too, wore a broad gold ring, which 
she turned round and round between her 
fingers, while her small pupils stumbled 
heavily over the subtle distinctions between 
“amo” and “amor.” 

Herr Dr. Sartorius had been a frequent 
visitor at the Pastox’s since his return. He 
generally came in the afternoon, Hedwig’s 
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scholars had grown quite familiar with him. 
He patted their fat, round heads so kindly, 
had such comical jokes for them, and such 
unfailing supplies of groschen, that he had 
won all their hearts. 

*T wonder if the man with the pennies 
will be outside to-day,” one little man 
would speculate to his neighbour as the 
school clock pointed to four. 

“T expect he will,” the other would 
answer, “ because he wasn’t there yester- 
day. Let us ask Friiulein Hedwig what 
she thinks.” 

Perhaps it was because the children so 
often asked her this question that Hed wig’s 
eyes always turned to the bench outside 
her godfather’s door as she came out of 
school, and could it have only been sym- 
pathy with the children’s disappointment 
that made her feel so dull if the bench 
were empty, or if the Herr Pastor sat there 
alone? She did not cross-examine herself 
on this matter, nor did she analyse the 
peculiar thrill that rushed round ber heart 
on the days when she was not disappointed. 

“Fraulein Hedwig,” said Sartorius on 
one of these occasions, “ Herr Menzel tells 
me your holidays are coming ; I have been 
trying to persuade him to come over to 
Horst, and bring you to spend a day there. 
Will you help me? [ find him either 
indolent or obdurate, and I have set my 
heart on the pleasure I had planned.” 

He had risen to meet her. He stood 
beside her as he spoke, looking down on 
her. 

Hedwig felt a hot flush spread over her 
face, and a sudden shyness took possession 
of her so that she could not speak. 

His eyes were very near hers. What 
beautiful, tranquil eyes they were! She 
longed to see down into their inmost 
depths ; for the moment she forgot every 
thing else in the world. 

“ Would you care to come ?” he asked. 

“To come where?” she repeated ab- 
sently, “to come to Horst? Oh, very 
much !” 

The blush had toned down, and her 
words sounded anything but eager. There 
was a peculiar expression on Sartorias’s 
face as he laid his hand on her wrist, and 
said : 

“Come, then, let us persuade the Herr 
godfather.” 

Across Hedwig’s mind flashed a sudden 
remembrance of a day not many weeks 
since, when she and Hermann had stood 
hand in hand before the white-haired Pastor 
for his blessing. It was an incomprehen- 





sible comparison, Perhaps it oecurred to 
her godfather too, for he gently parted 
them, and drew them to sit beside him one 
on either side. 

The invitation was accepted after all, 
and on the first day of Hedwig’s holidays 
Sartorius’s carriage came clattering over 
the bridge and up the long stony street, 
then in and out among the tall slated 
houses, till it reached the passage leading 
to the Martinplatz. It had come to fetch 
the Pastor, his wife, and Hedwig to Horst. 
The old people took the distinction very 
quietly, and Hedwig tried to look com- 
posed as she took her place with her back 
to the horses, but her cheeks were all aglow, 
and her lips trembled oddly. 

“It is very polite of Herr Doctor,” said 
Frau Menzel, “very polite, Menzel ; it is 
much more convenient than going on foot 
through the heat.” 

“ Besides,” said her husband, “we are 
now sure that we shall arrive neither too 
soon nor too late, but just when we are 
expected.” 

“Tt is a beautifal house, Hedwig,” went 
on the old lady ; “I have never seen any- 
thing finer, except the Prince’s Schloss, 
at Detmold; and then naturally one 
expects a Prince’s residence to be fine. 
As to gardens, Horst surpasses everything 
I can imagine. It is a pity he is not 
married. The table-linen and plate are 
splendid—most splendid. The housekeeper 
has shown me all. I went three years ago, 
while you were away at school at Cologne. 
I will ask her to show you everything 
too. It is a thousand pities that the Herr 
Doctor has never brought home a wife.” 

“Tt is,” rejoined her husband, “a 
thousand, thousand pities, eh, Hedwig?” 

Hedwig said nothing, in point of fact 
she did not hear; she was trying to 
imagine how they would spend the day ; 
if Sartorius would talk to her godfather 
all the time; and if she and her god- 
mother would wander among pickle-barrels 
in the store-rooms, and turn over piles of 
linen in the presses under the escort of an 
old woman with a bunch of keys. 

Sartorius stood at the door to receive his 
guests. He looked extremely handsome, 
and had evidently dressed himself with 
care. 

“Welcome to Horst!” he said, as he 
helped them out of the carriage. 

Hedwig’s hand was in his as he spoke, 
and his look met hers, It might have been 
unintentional, yet both words and look 
gave her a wonderful thriil as if they were 
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specially meant for her. She barely 
noticed that the house was square and 
massive, with many windows and balconies. 
She saw a general effect of sunshine and 
bright flowers, of broad lawns and pleasant 
trees, and, of course, she knew she was 
at Horst with her godfather and god- 
mother; otherwise she would have found 
it easy to believe that a strong arm had 
carried her away to a land of joy where 
she was a stranger, but which she would 
know better by-and-by. 

Meanwhile their host had led them 
through the house, and out on to a terrace 
on the west side, where luncheon was laid 
in the shade of a canopy of Virginian 
creepers. [rom the terrace the hill sank 
sharply down to the river below, and from 
it they could look far along the valley and 
among the hills to an immeasurable blue 
distance. Beyond the river lay Battingen, 
its spire curving with patient diffidence 
against the cloudless sky. 

“Look, Hedwig,” said her godfather ; 
“this is a view which is quite unequalled 
in the whole valley of the Ruhr.” 

The assertion was no exaggeration, the 
windings of the placid stream carried the 
spectator’s eye along broad, shining 
meadows, and among red-roofed home- 
steads nestling amid trees. The many 
curving lines of the wooded hills wandered 
away in a labyrinth of soft beauty, and the 
summer haze hung over it all, mellowing 
the colours to wonderful tenderness. 

“ Ah, Herr Doctor!” exclaimed Hedwig, 
‘“‘ what a delicious thing to come here day 
after day, and look at the broad manifold 
landscape, and know that, whatever changes 
come about, it will always be the same!” 

“Yes, it is very delicious,” he replied. 
“JT am really very mnch attached to this 
outlook. Sometimes, when I have been in 
far-off lands, the thought of it has come 
back suddenly to me ; how it lay stretched 
out before the spot we are standing on, and 
that the terrace was empty, and the 
windows were all closed.” 

‘A little attack of home-sickness, I 
should say,” suggested the Pastor. 

“T scarcely think so,” replied the other ; 
“only I know too little of home-sickness 
to be a judge of its symptoms. People 
like me, who are easy to transplant, don’t 
suffer from such a complaint.” 

‘‘You must not slander yourself,” said 
Frau Menzel gravely. ‘ You would not 
really like us to believe that you are in- 
capable of being home-sick ?” 

Sartorius laughed. 





“All things are possible,” he said. 
“‘ However, at present I do not in the least 
know what home-sickness feels like.” 

“Tt would be quite another matter,” 
smiled back the old lady, ‘if you were not 
a bachelor ; wouldn’t it, Hedwig?” 

“We are getting sentimental too early 
in the day,” said Sartorius. ‘ Let us have 
luncheon now, and keep sentiment for the 
twilight or the starlight.” 

Hedwig quite forgot how, on the way 
from Battingen, she had wondered if Dr. 
Sartorius would talk to her at all. As 
they sat at table he seemed to talk to 
her only ; or, at least, to her chiefly. Her 
godfather did not seem to be in a talkative 
mood, and she fancied he looked very 
grave once or twice. Suddenly he said : 

“Tam going to take the liberty of pro- 
posing the health of some one who is not 
here. Let us driak long life and pros- 
perity to Hermann Holzinger, Hedwig’s 
betrothed.” 

They raised their glasses and drank. 
Hedwig felt her cheeks glow. ; 

* And I,” said Sartorius, “should like 
to drink a toast which we always drank in 
the student days. I don’t know why it 
recurs to me now.—‘ To the one we love 
best.’ You, Fiiulein Hedwig, need not 
take your glass from your lips; and you, 
Herr Pastor, will just nod across the table, 
while I ” He smiled at Hedwig as he 
spoke. 

“You, I suppose,” said the Pastor, 
“drink to an ideal or a conjecture.” 

“Even so,” returned Max; “it sounds 
odd to you, doesn’t it, Friulein? You can 
scarcely realise such a state of mind.” 

Hedwig’s blush deepened considerably. 

“T think I can,” she replied, scarcely 
knowing what she was saying. “I mean 
—it may be quite possible to hesitate.” 

“Only I don’t even hesitate,” he replied, 
still laughing. ‘ You need not make ex- 
cuses for me; I am afraid I am incor- 
rigible. I gave my heart away a long time 
ago. I will introduce you to my telescope 
before you go away. She does not allow 
of any rival in my affections. You will 
understand more about me when you have 
looked at the stars from my observatory.” 

“ Looked at the stars!” ejaculated Frau 
Menzel. “Thestars! My dear Herr Doctor, 
that will keep us here dreadfully Jate.” 

However, despite Frau Menzel’s protest, 
it took so much of the afternoon to wander 
all over the garden; and they lingered so 
long on the terrace counting the far-off 
villages and naming the hills; and the old 
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lady herself was so fascinated by the 
poultry-yard and the bees; that twilight 
came and brought the stars before anyone 
knew how late it was getting. 

‘“‘ Now, my dear Frau Pastorin,” said Max 
coaxingly, “you have seen all my domain 
except my observatory. I am so proud of 
my great telescope ; you really must come 
and have a look at it.” 

He looked at Hedwig as he spoke. She 
felt as if there must be some understanding 
between herself and him. 

“You will gratify my vanity, Friiulein 
Hedwig, I’m sure,” he went on. ‘“ You 
will come and assure me you have never 
seen such a wonderful instrument before.” 

“‘T will come with pleasure,” replied 
Hedwig. ‘I have never seen a large tele- 
scope in my life.” 

‘T will stay here, I think,” said the old 
lady, settling herself in an armchair. “I 
daresay you will not be long.” 

“This reminds me, Max,” said the 
Pastor, “ of the night you showed me your 
first telescope; it was the year you got into 
the sixth form.” 

But Sartorius did not seem inclined for 
retrospect just then. He was busy wrap- 
ping a shawl round Hedwig, for the dew 
was falling, and the observatory was on 
the brow of the hill. 

“T know absolutely nothing about the 
stars,” said Hedwig, as they went out, 
“except that they shine. I think I could 
find the Great Bear, and sometimes I can 
recognise Jupiter, though I am not very 
clear about him.” 

“You might easily increase your stock 
of knowledge then,” said Sartorius. He 
was walking beside her, and as he spoke 
he took her hand and laid it on his arm. 
“Not that astronomy is quickly learnt, 
but that it is a pity you should be in total 
ignorance of so much that is beautiful.” 

“Tt is,” assented Hedwig. She was 
feeling so unlike her every-day self, that 
she wasn’t quite sure whether or not she 
had always had an insatiable craving for 
skill in star-lore, 

“You would appreciate it so thoroughly,” 
Sartorius went on. “I wish you would 
let me give you some lessons.” 

‘‘You, Herr Doctor! give me some 
lessons ?” 

“Yes, some lessons in astronomy, just the 
outlines, you know. Would you like to try ?” 

* Would you really take the trouble to 
teach me?” she said. Involuntarily she 
drew nearer to him. 








“Tt is settled, then,” he said; she felt 
him press her arm to his side, and that he 
bent towards her. There was something 
inexpressibly tender in the action. Hedwig 
forgot all about the stars; she had for- 
gotten everything. It seemed as if her 
present, actual self was unfettered by any 
past and irresponsible to any future; as 
if something had arisen within her which 
was independent of all the ties her life had 
hitherto recognised. She did her best in the 
observatory to listen to Sartorius’ explana- 
tions of his instruments and their uses. It 
all sounded marvellously hard, but it did 
not weary her. She felt almost angry with 
her godfather when he said, ‘‘ Come, Hed- 
wig, we must gird up our loins to get back 
to Battingen, it is already late.” 

“ One minute more,” pleaded Sartorius, 
“we have not yet had a peep at the moon. 
We must turn the telescope this way. She 
is young at present, and very low down in 
the sky. Now, Fraulein Hedwig.” 

Hedwig looked obediently. “Ach 
Himmel!” she exclaimed, drawing back 
hastily, “I forgot I had not yet seen the 
new moon.” 

“ Well,” questioned Sartorius, ‘and does 
the new moon burn?” 

“No,” replied Hedwig, naively, “ but I 
am superstitious about my first look at 
the new moon.” 

* Bat you don’t mean that superstition 
mentions telescopes ?” 

“ Hedwig,” said her godfather gravely, 
“T am astonished at you.” 

“T am astonished at myself,” replied the 
girl simply, “but I cannot help always 
feeling I shall have ill-luck if I do not see 
the new moon for the first time in the 
open air.” 

“How truly absurd of you!” laughed 
Sartorius, 

“TI know it is,” said Hedwig meekly, 
“still, I wish I had not looked through the 
telescope that last time.” 

*So do I,” returned Sartorius, ‘‘ Let 
us hope it bodes no ill for our astronomy 
lessons.” 

That night when, instead of undressing 
and getting into bed, Hedwig stood by her 
window and looked at the stars, she did 
not in the least try to recall any of the 
explanations she had been listening to. 
No thought of azimuth or right ascension 
crossed her mind, but she walked again in 
imagmation along the garden-paths, while 
her hand trembled on the arm of Doctor 
Max Sartorius. 
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